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‘Teenagers 18.9%. 
Women 20+ 18.6%. 
McNair Survey results 
October 1981 Full details 
available on request from 
Brian Carson On 69009 
Palmerston North or Box 3 
Palmerston North. 
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Spurned exporters cry foul 


by Allan Parker and 
Claudia Perkins 

THE sweet taste of New 
Zealand’s kiwifmit export suc¬ 
cesses, worth about $50 million 
this year, has turned sour for 
rejected applicants for an ex¬ 
porter’s licence. 

They have accused rhe New 
Zealand Kiwifruil Authority — 
which decides who gets a share 
of the valuable export-market¬ 
ing carve-up — of operating a 
dosed shop, having too much 
power mid driving smaller ex¬ 
porters out of the market. 

One irate reject said: "It’s a 
very closed shop.” 

Another said: “The big arc 
getting bigger and the small Bre 
getting wiped out." 

The list of rejected applicants 
rends like a horticuUurol and 
exporting I Wio's Who with 
such companies as the Nelson 
berryfruit exporter and 
coolstore operator TNL 
Group, plus Dunedin-based 



Wilson Neill, the Apple and 
Pear Board, Amalgamated 
Marketing of Auckland, and 
Market Gtudenera Export Ltd 
(a company jointly owned by 
Wellington's Market Garden¬ 
ers Ltd and Meadow Mush¬ 
rooms of Christchurch). 

Of 20 applications, heard this 
year, the authority rejected all 
newcomers (including compan¬ 
ies who have tried fbr several,, 
years to get a licence) • atid 
dumped two smaller exporters 
who, apparently* could not 
comply with criteria the 


authority set lor holders of a 
licence. 

That leaves just seven ex¬ 
isting holders of the licences to 
divvy up the 1982 crop, which 
has been variously estimated at 
between 6.5 million and nine 
million trays. At the lower 
level, export income for 1982 
would be over $50 million. 

The authority has thus cut 
back the number of licence 
holders at the beginning of a 
decade in which kiwifruil ex¬ 
ports are predicted to rise 
10-fold. 

Applicants for licences were 
not told of the authority-9et 
criteria — including an ability 
to secure n minimum 5 per cent 
share of the local crop — until 
the day the applications were 
heard. 

One would-be exporter said 
that advance warning of the 
five per cent threshold might 
have persuaded less-ambitious 
applicants to pool resources 
and reach that limit. 

In effect, that excluded one of 
the existing licence-holders, the 
Masterton-based Wairarapa 
Fruit Agencies Ltd. 

With an anticipated turnover 
of $1 millioffthls year, the com¬ 
pany would have had to .expand 
by 400 per cent to satisfy the 
authority. 

Company spokesman Willie 
Wong admitted last week that 
the 5 per cent share require¬ 
ment came as a surprise to the 
company when It was told at 
the November 5 hearings. 

The other company to lose 
its licence id Auckland exporter 
Dania House Ltd. Managing 
director Eric KJaer would not 
discuBS the issue with NBR last 

week; , . 

Both companies are now 
deciding whether to .appeal the 
decision; they have until this 
. Friday to give notice of an ap* 

Pe fhe other applicants have no 
such :• option'; the authority s 
governing regulation 
provision fbr unsuccessful ap¬ 


plicants who have not held a 
licence 10 appeal the decision. 

Background, Page 19 


by Allan Parker 

DAWN raids on the share market, which ofien leave small in¬ 
vestors out in the early morning cold, are being probed by both the 
Securities Commission and the Stock Exchange Association. 

Dissatisfaction with the surprise bids has mounted in recent 
months with the rash of share-buying sprees on the open market, it 
came to a bead with the move by Auckland jet-setter Douglas 
Myers to launch a bid for a big chunk of Lion Breweries. 

The $27 million Myers bid for Lion shares was sewn up in 
around three hours — before most small shareholders had a chnncc 
to act. This move has prompted the Securities Commission to in¬ 
itiate talks with the Stock Exchange Association about a need for 
advance notice of nn intention to stand in the open market in large 
share-purchasing bids. 

Chairman Colin Patterson last week described the cnrly-bird- 
gets-the-worm activity they generate as “unseemly haste". "I don’t 
like it," he said. 

Patterson said he was "very much in favour" of an advance- 
notice requirement. 

Patterson said he intended reviewing the secondary market (die 
market for the sale of securities) next year, after a current review of 
the primary securities market (new equity and debt issues) by the 
commission is completed "about March". 

With this formal review in mind, "we have hcen poking out 
nose into interesting cases" such as the Myers’ purchase of about 
one-fifih of Lion Breweries and the controversial City Realties 
takeover of Property Securities. (Patterson added that although he 
had "looked at” the Myers purchase, he hail "no intention of issu¬ 
ing formal proceedings"'.) 

When the formal review begius, said Patterson, “we will look 
very seriously” at an advance-warning procedure. 

The problem, Page 2 
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Bad old days’ feared after interest rates regulated 


by Richard Fletcher 

A RETURN to the "bad old 
days” — that’s the finance in¬ 
dustry’s assessment of Prime 
Minister Muidoon’s interest 
rate controls imposed last 
week. 

The industry last week 
believed the controls would 
divert money from the "of¬ 
ficial” dealers and propel bor¬ 
rowers into the fringe area with 
its attendant risks and periodic 
failures. 

Many financiers liken the 
latest pre-election panic moves 
by the Government to the old 
Interest on Deposit Regula¬ 
tions which allowed (he fringe 
financiers to flourish, en¬ 
couraged borrowing short to 
lend long, and foseered some of 
the most spectacular failures 
such as Cornish and to an ex¬ 
tent Securiribank. 

And just as the EOD regula¬ 
tions encouraged speculative 
investment schemes, they also 
encouraged the industry to find 
loopholes. 

Last week market operators 
were discussing the numerous 
ways of beating interest rate 
controls, even before they were 
imposed. 

And It won’t be the establish¬ 
ed large-scale investors who 


will suffer. The big money will 
simply move to (he unrestricted 
areas, property and the more 
speculative investment 
schemes. 

One source noted there were 
already restrictions on fees 
payable for processing though 
he did agree that "brokerage” 
might be a loose term. 

The ultimate maxim the 
money market men arc working 
on is "the market will deter¬ 
mine the rate”, in spite of last 
week's regulations. 

After the early week "revela¬ 
tions” that finance company in¬ 
terest rates were being offered 
at above the Prime Minister 
Rob Muidoon’s “acceptable” 
guideline, NBR found that 
many finance company ex¬ 
ecutives were surprised at the 
fuss. 

A common reaction from the 
finance industry last week was 
“it’s a load of nonsense". 

According to one money 
market man “no one knows 
which rates he is talking about 
and I don't think he does 
either”. 

“There have always been 
negotiable rates for larger sums 
and off-prospectus rates which 
have been higher than the 
public-carded figure — in other 


words, different rates for dif¬ 
ferent people.” 

I Bn Small, finance controller 
of Fletcher Challenge, said: 
“All the finance companies 
have had private offers for a 
number of years. For five years 
there have been private offers 
to existing debenture-holders at 
higher than carded rates.” 

At that point, one of the 
bones of contention was a 
Broadiands Finance private of¬ 
fer Bt rates of up to 17.25 per 
cent for three years. 

Other companies had similar 
ofiers in the market. However, 
other sources dose to the 
money market said that, given 
its present state of flux, the 
unofficial rate can be even 
higher. Said one executive, “if 
you've got a reasonable sum 
you can go in and the finance 
houses will give you an 'off 
prospectus' quote. Or they can 
pay the brokerage.” He felt the 
same applied to trading bank- 
quoted lending rates, though at 
least $10,000 would be needed 
for the short-term money 
market — 30 to 90 days. 

Current figures for “unof¬ 
ficial” interest rates were said 
to range from 18‘/2 to 19 per 
cent, though one institutional 
source, who expressed surprise 
at the 18'A per cent figure he 


heard on the grapevine noted 
there were people prepared to 
pay 23 to 24 per cent. 

Finance companies can find 
ways of getting around the 
regulations such as "front end 
fees”, a tender charged for pro¬ 
cessing by the lender, or 
"brokerage”, effectively giving 
the lender an increased return. 

One operator claimed no one 
"took the business with the 
Prime Minister seriously” 
(speaking of the "acceptable” 
rate quoted several weeks ago), 
and the market would find its 
own level. “Like water, money 
finds its own level in all the 
cracks," he said. Others agreed. 
A bank economist said money 
was extremely hard to control. 
Restrictions could be placed on 
institutions, but then lending 
money went into “fringe" 
areas. He pointed to the large 
growth in the solicitors' market 
in the early to mid-1970s. 

Until about a year ago, the 
“fringe” was diminishing in 
relative importance, but as a 
result of pressure on the 


finance houses that trend was 
being reversed. Another 
economist who suggested that 
with the regulations placed on 
some institutions, money 
would move to the non- 
regulated institutions, 
solicitors’ nominee companies 
and speculative assets such as 
land. He expected a rise in the 
commercial bills market, where 
any regulations would be hard 
to enforce. 

Finance Houses Association 
executive director Ken Baker 
said that as prices rose in the 
economy generally there would 
be further pressure to borrow. 
“My belief is that we have ex¬ 
cess demand now and this 
would increase as borrowing 
becomes relatively cheap. 

“You’ll get an imbalance and 
borrowers with clout will get 
funds by subversive means,” 
said Baker. So the rates might 
go down but the established 
lenders would be short of 
money for lending. 

A common feeling was that 


the rise was not only caused to 
the election. “There has been, 
substantial increase in t j, e 
money supply and Nt* 
Zealand has been fairly 
tected, but then there h sn V 
ternational recession," out 
financier suggested, noting i| w 
the effect of the Governaxnr'i 
own inflation-adjusted bonds 
while at the same time it ^ 
holding down private sects 
lending rates. This also affect 
the amount of capital availabk 
in the general market. 

Another money market 
operator said the present in¬ 
terest rate did not reflect the 
current rate of inflation, the ef¬ 
fect of tax and the need for in 
adequate real return on money 
invested. 

“At an expected Inflation rate 
of 15 per cent with a real return 
required of perhaps 2 per cent, 
at a 50 per cent tax rate, you 
need a 34 per cent inremi 
rate," he said, reinforcing the 
gejieral view that rates will con¬ 
tinue to climb, despite attempts 
at regulation. 


Consumer protection prompts probe 



FOR SALE 
25% Share 

OR A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
2-YEAR OLD COLT 

ROl LEAR — MAINTOP 


■ROI LEAR:- French Derby winner and S275.667 In stake money 
MAINTOP!- Dam of DECOR DOLL (Impressive last start winner) — BENBRACE 
(Sydney winner) and promising maiden TEN WINKS. 

MAINTOP Is a Vz sister to TOPAZ dam of up and coming stayer CHIMBU (4 wins and 
u? n a ?.7 nd 1081 Wa,kat0 Cu P)- From Ihe same family as MELBOURNE CUP winner 

NOTE:— I have retained a 25% share In this upstanding brown colt along with two 
other partners of means. The remaining 25% share for sale at 

$ 0,000 $ 6,000 
For further Information, photographs and extended 
pedigree contact:—- Tk 

“RACE HORSE SYNDICATES” 

(Ron J Blair) •' 

P.O. Box 5B58 Auckland 

Telephone 779-071 Auckland afcBw 

or 889-306 Wellington (Collect) M 

Ron Blair (Manager) 


by Allan Parker 

CONSUMER-proiecrion 
legislation controlling open- 
market share purchases is the 
key problem that has prompted 
a Securities Commission and 
Stock Exchange Association 
probe into dawn raids. 

The Commerce Act requires 
the approval of the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices for share 
purchases in public companies 
of above 25 per cent. (Private 
companies have a 51 per cent 
threshold.) 

Beyond a 24.9 per cent share¬ 
holding, effective control is 
deemed to have changed hands 
and the examiner must look at 
the general public interest of 
such a change. 

But equality of treatment and 
equity for indivudal sharehold¬ 
ers are not prime considera¬ 
tions. 

To avoid requirements for 
triggering the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices' consent, 
purchasers standing in the 
: open market will instruct 
broken to pull out before the 


w One quality, 
the very 
finest’’ 


Champagne 

Veuve Clicquot 

A tradition 
since 1772 



25 per cent threshold is reach¬ 
ed. 

And because a broker will be 
anxious to close the deal as 
quickly as possible the big in¬ 
stitutional holders and close 
observers of the market are 
often given first crack at the 
offer. 

Thousands of smaller in¬ 
vestors who do not keep such a 
close eye on the market may 
not hear of the offer until most 
of the bid is signed and scaled. 

New Zealand is unique in 
having this 25 per cent trigger 
provision. In Britain and 
Australia, for example, buyers 
must stand in the market for a 
specified time — and must take 
all ofiers made in that time. 

Concern about these provi¬ 
sions has prompted the Stock 
Exchange Association to 
“seriously study” what rules 
can be developed for the New 
Zealand market, while still 
avoiding criticism that the 
Commerce Act legislation is 
too restrictive. 

A draft report is currently 
circulating among executive 
members of the association. 

Executive director Earle 
Stewart told NBR last week: 
“Both the Stock Exchange and 
the Securities Commission 
have basically the same objec¬ 
tive.” The Commerce Act pro¬ 
vision is unlikely to be changed 
— it is regarded as an important 
j consumer-protection device. 

| Said Stewart: “The law of 
| the land must be honoured, but 


Week that was 


ALTERNATIVE options and the 
economics of planned proiecta were ex¬ 
cluded from the Commission for the En¬ 
vironment's ambit in Its impact reports 
and audita. 

PARTICIPATING In the Sinai peace¬ 
keeping Corcc was died as a potential 
block to our multi-million dollar meat 
trade with Iraq, according to the Iraqi 
ambassador, Faria AK Al-Ani, speaking 
from Canberra. 

TRADE with Iran was bolstered, with 
suggestions of a meat-fbr-oii deal in the 
middle of the week. 

THE Arbitration Court ruled In favour 
of the Printers Union in Its demarcation 
dispute with the Clerical Workers. 
Union over the use of new technology. 

i The court faund that use of visual 
display terminals in the classified adver- 


sometimes it can lead loan in¬ 
justice. 

"The stock market in New 
Zealand is in precisely ihtt 
position." 

That ‘‘injustice” is, nawd- 
ing to the associuiinn, the 
criticism applied to the nurkei 
for operating within a 
legislative framework over 
which it has no control. 

“The slock exchange 
criticised for a circumstance 
that is not satisfactory - five 
unique New Zealand position 
regarding the size of the bid, 
said Stewart. 

F.ven the advance-notice 
possibility is not necessarily 
regarded as a solution to the 
impasse. . . 

“What is the point of giving 
advance notice if the offer is 
still conditional (that only up» 
24.9 per cent of shares will be 
purchased)? Someone will 
miss out," said Stewart. 

Another option is for a pur¬ 
chaser to ofTer to buy up J 
24.9 per cent of each sharehold 

er’s holding. , 

The administrative demand 
would, however, reach m- 
graine proportions. 

Clearly, however, the in¬ 
creasing number °f [1£g 
and their apparent unfai n« 
for some investors is worlds 
both the Securities Comm* 
sion and the Stock E* 

Association. j-rr.rinB 

But reconciling the dilTen g 

interests will be a difficulty 

cise requiring no 
diplomacy. 
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by Stephen Bell 

IN its efforts to trim staff 
levels, Air New Zealand is like¬ 
ly to be stymied in one corner 
of the operation where most 
companies find opportunities 
to reduce manpower — the in¬ 
troduction of new technology 
into the clerical sector. 

A strict agreement concluded 
in August between the airline 
and the Clerical Workers’ 
Union means that when more 
word processing equipment is 
installed in the Auckland of¬ 
fices soon, no staff will be able 
to be laid off — even if they 
can't work the machines. 
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Clericals stymie staff-cutting plans 


"If, as a result of the in¬ 
troduction of word processors 
there is a surplus of staff . . . 
immediate discussions will be 
held with the union on the 
redeployment of affected staff 
members . . says the agree¬ 
ment. 

“The company shall provide 
jobs for redeployed staff, and 
shall make every effort to en¬ 
sure that redeployment is in 
line with individual workers' 
preferences." 

Air New Zealand began in¬ 
troducing word processing into 


its offices last year and is work¬ 
ing on visual-display-based 
“electronic mail". 

The main redeployment pro¬ 
visions did not apply to past 
equipment but if the operators 
concerned decided now that 
their eyesight was being 
adversely affected and they 
could no longer work with the 
visual display screen, then they 
would have to be found other 
positions, a union represen¬ 
tative confirmed. 

The agreement is a model of 
the kind of provision clerical 


workers in many industries 
have been seeking io conclude 
in respect of "office automa¬ 
tion" equipment. 

Besides insisting on discus¬ 
sion and redeployment it lays 
down strict guidelines on 
health, safely and ‘‘en¬ 
vironmental" standards for the 
equipment — placement in the 
office, lighting, ergonomics and 
so forth. 

The requirement to redeploy 
staff adversely affected by the 
screens could mean the airline 
having to increase clerical staff 


levels, at least temporarily. 

Staff redeployed under the 
health provisions may not be 
replaceable from within the 
company and extra visual 
display operators may have to 
be recruited. 

The one remaining escape 
route, of course, is "attrition” 
— the practice of not replacing 
staff who leave of their own 
free will. But this makes the 
trimming down of the clerical 
sector difficult to plan. 

The airline is moving “slow¬ 
ly and with care” along the of- 
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fice automation road, said 
management services director 
Tom Ryan, and reduction of 
personnel was expected to be 
minimal. 

What t^iere was could be 
taken care of by attrition, he 
said; "it’s our traditional way 
of doing things.” 

There was no pressure from 
above to cut down on office 
staff, he maintained. The air¬ 
line is “not simply trying to 
reduce staff, but to reduce over¬ 
heads. I see us improving effi¬ 
ciency and reducing cost (in of 
fice operations) by redeploying 
staff.” 

No additional difficulty was 
expected. 


„ Organising a party? 
Here are four simple rates 
to make it more successful 


Make Non-Alcoholic 
Drinks Available 

Rememberto have plenty, of non-alcoholic drinks 
for people who want to Like it e.tsv or (lo m.i u.ml 
alcohol .il .ill. 




It’s Wrong to Insist 

It is unreasonable, sometimes unfair, to insist 
Ih<-it |)cople drink more th.wi they wish. forcing 
alcohol on others is wrong. 





Don’t be Heavy Handed 

When serving alcohol, don't he heavy handed. It 
may seem generous, but your colleagues may 
wish to regulate their drinking and those doubles 
and trebles can therefore be dangerous. 
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ran/vms 
ClipjpefClass 
ina First Qass. 


Each of our 747*9 proudly carry 


I£h?ckin 




Two of the classes that have m 
earned us the distinction of being 
the airline experienced International 
travellers prefer. 

With good reason. jggg 




more First Class and Clipper® Class 
seats to the USA than any other 
airline. 

You’ve more rooirl to leave the 
pressures of business far below. Or 
catch up on vital work. 

More room to sample our 
premium service. To dine on 
gourmet fare. Or slumber In First 
Class Sleeperette® luxury. 

So come on up to the front: Pan 
Am's First Class or Clipper® Class, 

.. Youil be in good company. 1 


See your Travel Agent 
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Doubts cast on Penfolds bag in a box wines 


by Warren Berryman 


AS Penfolds Wines (NZ) Ltd 
recovers from the flavoured 
wine controversy over its 
50 -lltre bulk keg wines, a fresh 
iltack has been launched — this 
lime on the company’s four- 
litre “bag in a box" Moselle 
and Hock wines. 

The attack comes not from 


the Health Department, but 
from Penfolds Wines Ply Ltd 
or Australia and Auckland- 
based Corbans Wines, both of 
which claim to have analysed 
Penfolds winecask Moselle and 
Hock and found them to con¬ 
tain greater proportions of pro¬ 
pylene glycol than the Health 
Department found in the 
50-litre kegs. 


Penfolds of Australia, against 
which Penfolds New Zealand 
has filed a $26 million defama¬ 
tion suit, circularised New 
Zealand liquor merchants with 
derails of a Victoria University 
analysis of Penfolds winecask 
Hock and Moselle. These 
wines, dated from December 4 , 
1980, to June 3, 1981, contain¬ 
ed between 0.12 per cent and 


0.17 per cent propylene glycol, 
Penfolds Australia claimed. 


flavouring, had been added, or 
wine described as flavoured 


Penfolds Hock is labelled 
“dry white table wine" and its 
Moselle "medium white table 
wine". Health regulations re¬ 
quire wine containing 
substances such as propylene 
glycol to be labelled "flavoured 
wine”. The terms "Moselle" 
and "Hock" may not be used to 
describe such wines. 


Airlines query ticket-seller 


by Warren Berryman 

PUTARURU United Travel, 
iht IATA accredited subsidiary 
of Auckland’s Gullivers 
Travel, member of the United 
consortium, and a former sup¬ 
plier of discounted air tickets, 
has come under the spotlight of 
ticket auditors front Pan Am, 
Singapore Airlines, and Con¬ 
tinental. 


been charged had the schedules 
been strictly followed. 

The airlines have issued 
Ragnall with debit notices for 
the difference. 

Ragnall told NBR he was 
"completely astounded" to 
hear that his tickets were in 
dispute. "You’ve got to be kid¬ 
ding,” he said. 

Bagnull said Continental did 


Singapore Airlines and Con¬ 
tinental are in dispute with the 
agency regarding the amounts 
charged for air tickets against 
the amounts the airlines feel 
should have been charged. 
Continental Airlines’ plates 
(the right to issue tickets on 
Continental ticket forms) went 
luck to the airline Iasi week, 
jnd while Pan Am is aware 
ticketing discrepancies exist, 
proposes no action. 

Singapore Airlines is still 
it going the Issue with 
Gullivers Travel managing 
director Andrew Bagnall. 
Singapore Airlines called a 
meeting with Pin Am and Con¬ 
tinental two weeks ago to 
discuss Purartiru Travel's 
ticketing. 

Ticket auditors found a 
substantial number of tickets 
on which the fare written on 
the ticket was not as much as 
'« airlines felt should have 


not withdraw its plates. "We 
returned the plates to Con¬ 
tinental because we were not 
happy with this airline’s ac¬ 
tions in the market place,” he 
said. 

"We had no dispute with 
Continental whatsoever," Bag¬ 
nall said. 

But NBR understands Con¬ 
tinental, after auditing just one 
15-day period, found 15 tickets 
»m which it felt $11,000 was 
owing by Puiarum Travel. 

All the airlines acknowledge 
that due to the complicated 
nature of fare structures 
ticketing mistakes can occur. 
Their concern with Putaruru 
Travel stemmed from the 
number of "mistakes" turned 
up by the auditors. 

Putaruru travel was ticketing 
for Budget Travel, a discounter 
active during the discounting 
WBr. 

Budget Travel was selling 


ICL enters ‘impulse’ 
shopfront market 


RDlT b y Ste P hen Bell 
RlTlSH-baaed computer 
m P an y ICL has joined the 
! ° shop-window-style 
ITS computer products. 

ini' £“5 &t °P era,5on of 

w, • W f Um B !on branch has 
« up m downtown premises of 
own, which encourages 
omers for sma ll items to 
over the counter, 
impulse marketing Is com- 
jJ mt °'he computer world," 
chairman Laurie 
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Cr'r Ui i din8 wiU aIlow il 

cmer for the user 0 f non .iCL 
5y n " m and even to sell 
conn, . manuf acturera’ micro- 
JT and elcclron ic gear 
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y™‘taL ThrK Rlw " 

h brings ICL a 

ales an J W Cuslomer base in 
« and services. The per- 

Pb.wouiH for e * am_ 

of ir r ^.tartly Have: thought 

*%idbJ h0Ugh the Data Set 
able to have befen 

**supptyhta. •• 

have no wJ?°ped, he will 
«to the n!! taU e. 0n ^ popping 
ddentaiiu- ^ s bop, coin- 
road 


Cameron said "consumers" 
expected to get service ex-stock, 
while the Tradition in the com¬ 
puter business had been to ex¬ 
pect a wait of several weeks or 
months for goods, particularly 
in New Zealand. 


Clear separation of the Data 
Set operation made supplying 
from stock a more feasible 
proposition. Data Set could 
maintain its own stock and sup¬ 
plier contacts. 

The new British directors of 
ICL had suggested that over¬ 
seas branches in future "stand 
on their own feet” more, and 
make more of their own deci¬ 
sions to cater for the local 
market. 


. ICLV new willingness to 
entertain products from other 
suppliers is also an important 
factor; The Data Set operation 
will be one outlet for the neW 
distributed system, DRS, built 
with the help of Japanese 
technology, and Data Set 
manager, Chris Hartwell will 
soon go to Japan to'negotiate 
agencies for purely Japanese 
products in ■ the . miefo- 


coinputer-aided equipment 
line. ; ■’ • ;• 


from rvLri* down -the road 


Apart from the small Icotn* 
puter end .electronics Side, Data 
Set deals in "consumables” 
ranging from , magnetic 
and tapes to fypiyrlter piin^ 

. hkds,- • ^i . 






discounted fares to members of 
Club International Society Inc. 

Bagnall said he stopped sell¬ 
ing discounted fares when the 
United Consortium decided 
not to get caught out in the 
market clean-up. 


Penfolds of Australia asked 
liquor merchants to relabel the 
wine as flavoured wine and to 
cover its name and crest before 
it was sold to the public. 

Penfolds of Australia advised 
New Zealand liquor merchants 
that on October 16, 1981, it 
had been awarded an interim 
injunction to restrain the use of 
Penfolds Wines (NZ) Lid of its 
registered trade mark "Pen- 
folds” in connection with wine 
to which propylene glycol, or 


Penfolds of Australia express¬ 
ed its concern that the public 
may be misled into believing 
that the four-litre winecasks 
complied with the regulations 
and that Penfolds of Australia’s 
trade mark was associated with 
such wines. 

Corbans Wines had an in¬ 
dependent chemist in Napier 
analyse the same Penfolds 
wines dated between December 
1980 and June this year and 
came up with results similar to 
those produced by Victoria 
University. 

Corbans telexed the Health 
Department advising it of Pen- 
folds of Australia’s claims and 
its results, seeking an "urgent 
response". 

Neither the director of health 
nor health department wine ex¬ 
pert Jim Fraser were available 


for comment last week. And in 
their absence, no one in the 
department would comment. 

Penfolds managing director, 
Frank Yukich, acknowledged 
that pre-September stacks of 
these winecasks contnined pro¬ 
pylene glycol. But he said, 
there was little of this wine left 
on the market. 

Yukich said this offending 
substance had not been added 
to any of his bulk wines since 
September l. (Both analyses 
were of wine dated before 
then). 

Following the Health 
Department Inquiry into Pen- 
folds 50-litre keg wines Pen- 
folds relabelled these wines 
flavoured wines but did not 
relabel the cask wines. 


Since this substance was no 
longer added to bulk wines 
Penfolds has reverted to calling 
its products wine and not 
flavoured wine, Yukich said. 
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It’s simple, tomorrow go 
without two sandwiches and 
you’ve paid for your TR235H 
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And it gets easier. 
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Editorial 


IN summer on a warm day, ordinary New 
Zealanders sunbathe at lunch d me in 
Parliament grounds. It is one of those 
folksy things possible only in a small, 
secure democracy. There have been Blgns 
that the homely quality about our public 
life that the sunbathers epitomise is disap¬ 
pearing. 

When (now Sir) Keith Holyoekc was 
Prime Minister and lived modcsdy in 
Pipltea Street, his name and number were 
in the phone book. Ordinary people could 
ring him up with complaints — and did. 
Anyone could walk into a ministerial suite 
unannounced and even the minister’s of¬ 
fice itself if they knew the right door.. 

Journalists never needed to show their 
(then eminently forgeable) Parliamentary 
Press Gallery membership card from one 
year to the neat. Now they cannot move 
around the Executive Building, the 
Beehive, where the ministers sit, without 1 
an official unforgeable identity card and 
security clearance. Visitors must declare 
their intentions and be signed in and out. 
By world standards the security Is light — 
but In New Zealand terms It has distanced 
the people from their ministers. 

Some of that old New Zealand was pres¬ 
ent during this election campaign Just 
past. Bill Rowling and Bruce Beetham 
moved unhampered and uncoddled. Any. 
one could go to their meetings If they got 
there early enough. Journalists could 
move freely Into and out of their retinues. 

In their daytime movements police were 
conspicuous by their absence or at most 
minimal and unofficious presence. It was 
easy and relaxed — fust like the old days of 
Holyoake and Sir John Marshall. 

By contrast a number of Robert Mul- 
doon’a meetings were ticketed. Journalists 
had to show proof of bona fldes. Security 
guards twitched woodcnly at strategic 
points In the audiences. Nervous police 
squads surrounded halls and chaperoned 
the prime ministerial car when demon¬ 
strators were about their boorish business. 
Even to join his campaign in the daytime 
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sometimes meant running a gauntlet of 
guards and police. 

We have learnt fear. 

In these past few years we have begun to 
learn some important things. We have 
learnt the world does not owe us a living. 
We have learnt (the white majority of us) 
that we are no longer English, or Euro¬ 
pean. We are beginning to learn an inter¬ 
national confidence In business and other 
dealings. We have films and plays and 
graphic art and performers and craftwork 
we can recognise as distinctively and wor¬ 
thily ours. We are starting to grow into 
adulthood as a .nation. 

We have also begun to learn that with 
adulthood goes the incscapablllty of solv¬ 
ing adults' problems. The teenage nation 
we are leaving behind could duck Issues or 
look to the adult nations around us for 
resolution. Our long filial relationship 
with Britain was part of that. 

We faced the first tough te9t this winter 
over the Springbok tour. A compound of 
Issues confusing and Infuriating In their In¬ 
compatible complexities put ordinary New 


Zealanders on the streets behind the ban¬ 
ners of the organised left in conflict with 
the forces of the state. Those issues have 
not been resolved and until they are will 
live with us through the best part of the 
rest of this decade. Having got this election 
behind us, we should start facing them 
now. 

Those issues arc not inflation, unem¬ 
ployment, economic growth or aluminium 
smelters. Those things were all very well 
as crutches to fight an election campaign, 
when leaders try to Induce a collective 
myopia vision-corrected with their par¬ 
ticular eyeglasses. They will not be “solv¬ 
ed” by governments, but by an emerging, 
confident generation that Hbb abundant 
resources on which to build growth. The 
particular route is largely Irrelevant. 

The issues for us — and the new govern¬ 
ment if it can see beyond Its own self- 
IntereBt — are the fundamental Issues of 
racial accommodation, of geographical 
realism and cultural direction: in short, 
defining what is a New Zealander. Ducking 
those issues will spell a far worse disaster 


than a rise in the price of oil or a strike 
two In the freezing works. e r 

For that task we need trust. The ew nh 
of this last winter badly damaged the 
New Zealanders of that teenage naSo^l 
the 1960s used to have In each other and In 
their political leaders. If you think that [> 
not so, talk to the young. If the “secret 
reports” affair bombed during the cam. 
pnign it 1 b because too many New Zea¬ 
landers, particularly young New Zea 
landers, think “politicians lie” as a matter 
of course and shrug their shoulders. 

How can politicians rebuild trust? Stop 
pretending uncomfortable information 
does not exist. Stop pretending there U one 
side to a story. Stop protecting incompe¬ 
tent or mildly dishonest colleagues. Slop 
denigrating opponents personally. 

Start acknowledging governments can¬ 
not solve problems but only clarify them 
and clear away some of the superstructure 
obscuring the view. Start acknowledging 
that issues are complex and there must be 
public discussion of all parts of each Issue 
before “answers” are handed down. Start 
being a bit humble from time to time. 

We can help them. Refuse to listen loan 
MP who does not, as an Integral part of the 
case for his/her position, also put with 
clarity the case against. Start taking a risk 
here and there in our own lives to demon¬ 
strate the power of the Individual to act 
without, against or around the cumber¬ 
some state apparatus; it can be Am. Start 
trusting, too. 

The alternative is the way of the security 
guard, isolation, misunderstanding and, 
eventually, the assassin’s bullet feared this 
campaign. That might he right for bigger, 
artery-hardened countries, or newly 
emergent dictatorships in n third world 
our teenage nntion instinctively despised, 
It docs not have to he right for a small, 
rich, secure adult nation. Keep an eye on 
those sunbathers in Parliament grounds: 
when they arc thrown out, so will be some¬ 
thing preciously nnd distinctively New 

Zealand. „ „ . 

— Colin James 


‘Ms Talgirls’ 


MARILYN Waring’s ambitions are out. She 
doesn't want to be the country’s first woman 
Prime Minister but would like to follow in 
friend Brian Talboys’ footsteps. 

In an interview with Robin Morgan, publish¬ 
ed in America's Aft magazine, Waring said the 
only position I would like, beyond being a 
backbencher, is Minister or Foreign Affairs. 
There is a sense in which the foreign policy of 
New Zealand is flexible, which would give me 
the room to operate in international forums the 
way I do now in domestic ones." 

And if the feminist good fairy appeared and 
stud “you get three wishes” what would Waring 
want? “I'd like to disarm all nuclear warheads in 
the world. That’s number one ..." 


Fuel for speculation 

THE numbers of car conversions to CNG are 
recovering from a bad state or the jitters follow¬ 
ing the LPG price hike. Ministerial assurances 
that a margin between CNG and petrol will con¬ 
tinue to make the alternative fuel attractive have 
come thick and fast. But it is little wonder they 
fall on stony ears because it would be an ideal 
art* for Government to reap revenue from. 

The American administration, putting its tax 
take back in order after income tax cuts is think¬ 
ing about a tax on alternative fuels. The 
Economist reports: "A new favourite among 
some politicians would be a tax on the windfall 
profits that would arise from the deregulation of 
natural gas.” 


Missing the . . . bus Fixing priorities 


AIR New Zealand's “competitor”, Skybus, 
made its first free inaugural flight from 
Auckland to Wellington and back carrying 
mostly members of the press, photographers 
and n few notables. They returned safely. 

A day later when most Aqua Avia members 
got their first chance of a free flight on Skybus 
as it made its second free inaugural and laat 
flight, they weren’t so lucky. Some members op¬ 
timistically thinking they would be able to get a 
free flight back on Skybus later in the week, 
decided to go only one way, and were conse- 
quently stranded. Skybus kindly relumed them 
to i heir homes and loved ones, courtesy of Air 
New Zealand, at Skybua’s expense. 


DATES are a recurring problem for computer 
users. It * not that they’re boring and unattrac- 
nye m the opposire sex; just that, being used to 
talking to American computers, if they do fix up 
an appointment, they’re quite liable to turn up a 
month iqte. K 

Software packages coming fi-om the United 
States tend to present the date, for the purposes 

MMnrwvft “ ° rt u ,n What is knQwn M the 

5?™? 1 2™ £ rmal > the num ber of the month 

“rST, S&S" ,he " Umber ° f d »* - 

So 08/07/81 was August 7, not July 8. Little 
teams of software men alt over the country are 
busy changing the routines inside thT Im¬ 
ported programs so that the date is presented in 


(he familiar “European” formal, with the day- 
number first. 

At a recent demonstration of a computer 
system, the importer pointedly emphasised that 
all its reports had been changed to talk DDM- 
Mi Y language. 

ti Having set up the information for the report, 
"now we can reorganise it", said the 

REORGANIZE"^ ^ cammmA 

How was that spclr again? Yes; "reorganize", 
with a "zee". 

So don’t he deceived by the date format and 

2™ IJ" im P°. rl ed program has been 
thoroughly “Anghcis/zed". There arc still traps 
tor the unwary. * 

Fuelled and foiled 

GENERAL Motors put a brave face on its Ben- 
son and Hedges saloon car race defeat at the 
hands of arch-competitor Ford. The GM Dealer 
I earn put out a press release on November 17 
headhned ‘SmaHer fuel tanka foil Commodores 
at Pukekohe . 

uL bCg0n ; ,the fuel tanks fitted to 

Holden Commodores again foiled David 

S.H £ S H bld t0 W |? the final roun d of the Benson 

M WdL Pr W UCtl °u Car Sed “ “ Pukekohe 
Hnl N ° vcmber l4 - Oxton's GM 

SK- 0 * 7 eam p YE-Commodore ran 
faultlessly throughout the five and a half hours 

refhri e aS t, rh UI £ 8 - it *** t0 8top three timea t0 
refijd, and the Fairmont of Sprague/Leonard 

wwh hs larger fuel tank twice, the Fairmont 
A clear case of “press (release) on regardless". 


Forearmed? 

LONELY people passing through New Zealand 
witli a yen for some company find they have io 
wend a wary way. The yellow pages of the na¬ 
tion’s telephone books contain this listing: 
“Escort service — see Armoured Transport.” 

Observer status 

ANDREA Dorkin’s book Pornography: Man 
Possessing Woman lias been seized by Custom!. 
The Indecent Publications Tribunal will novv 
decide whether the reading public can pursues 
study of the effects of men’s pornographic bent 
on wpmeu. 

A bulk order of the book which argues against 
the degrading and sexist nature of pornography 
is on its way here at the moment. But until tne 
tribunal brings down a ruling it wont be 
available. The tribunal has five classifications- 
indecent, not indecent, indecent unless the cir¬ 
culation is restricted, indecent in the handsota 
person under a cenain age and a curious fifth - 
indecent unless used for a specific purport- 

No grey area 

THE Cost Legal Committee, soliciting M*“ 
assist in paying legal “expences" for protest 0 > 
ran an advertisement, including a coupon , 
reverse lettering. Maybe.fiUing in a.coiiponwt 
black ink on black ink isn’t ao smart, bhtatiw 
it’s different!:Happily, the ad appeared aga O '" 
this time black on white and with the 8 P e,an f 
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The aid dollars pour in, but rich-poor gap widens 

hu Intin Drnnei* - ^ * 


by John Draper 

ffATER turns the sandiest desert into fertile 
land, ss the Israelis are demonstrating in oc¬ 
cupied Palestine. 

Western nations seem to be applying the same 
principle in giving aid to the poor. If the aid 
dollars keep pouring into the so-called Third 
World, prosperity should take root and even¬ 
tually blossom. 

True, there are a few green shoots appearing 
bm the poorest arc getting poorer as white 
elephants roam at large. 

Most donor nations have at least one white 
elephant. New Zealand’s is tethered in Indo¬ 
china, an idle abattoir in Laos. 

The multilateral agencies — such as the 
United Nations and all its organs and the World 
Bank - have given up counting so prolific are 
their herds. 

Other projects are undoubtedly successful and 
New Zealand can take a bow for its efforts nt 
Tenguru in northern Tanzania, where it has 
helped establish a dairy farm and training in- 
jtinne. 

That project has substantially (by more than 
50 per cent) met its original objectives, an 
achievement that few can boast. 

Yet 80 kilometres to the ease, on the slopes of 
Kilimanjaro, there are the rusting, weed en¬ 
tangled remains of never-used combine 
harvesters and other equipment supplied by the 
British Government for a wheat project. That 
failed because the British failed to supply the 
technicians to set up ond maintain the equip¬ 
ment. 

The Canadians are not making the same 
mistake closer to Tengeru. They are transform¬ 
ing several thousand hectares into their native 
prairies using the most modern American equip¬ 
ment operated by ex¬ 

patriates to grow and harvest wheat. 

Tanzanians, whom the project is supposed to 
benefit, are allowed only to be spectators. 

True, the Canadian project will hove some 
benefits. U is intended drastically to reduce, and 
even eliminate, wheat imports over its 15-year 
lifespan bur it will do so with technology far in 
advance olTanzania’s ox plough and hand hoe 
farming, 

W'bo benefits? International aid symbols are 
dearjr visible in every Third World capital. 
Vehicles displaying sponsors’ flags and 
abound, excellent business for Pcugot, 
Land Rover and its superior brother, Range 
Rover, and Toyota. 

The best hotels are usually fully booked by 
visiting officials from headquarters organisa- 
. n * m Rome, Geneva and New York or 
minlsrers from sponsoring countries making 
wjpections". Good for hotels nnd nirlines. 
rtominent billboards announce each project; 

inancter, consultant, designers, managers 
l C0M ” ct °rs all employing expatriate staff 
chin houses, cars, education fees for 
p. ... cn Paid trips home for wives and 
™iliej at least once a year, 

IlMwin ^s aid officers in Tanzania coat 
1100,000 each to maintain.) 

I.. * teria ! s > machinery and even food, arc rare- 
m J c ^. n ^5 “client" nation. Most is im- 
tionj ' ^ pin ® industries in the supplying na- 

business for the "donating” coun- 
Vof dollar nat *° n rare ^ seca n ™ch in the 

i fifth',! S f na ^ 1 Proportion of the total budget — 
j» n i IF* r for an y project Is likely to be 
kbour Jr ,K boundaries, usually only on 
Muir it .°i ^contracting and transport, 
tan*™ agencies also Beem more intent on 
I'nited vw 0Wn em P ires - Prom every project 

+$*2? exec . udvc a * endcB B* « 15 P cr 
York p? ance t0 maintain headquarters in New 

pS le R S. ,nd regi0, " 1 ° m “’ in 

«lJ ***8 Projects mean more funds for head 
Cynic* US means more jobs for "experts". 
Agriculhirftri tbc United Nations Food and 
in Organisation as nothing more than 

agronomilts. 

iDDoniiS. ■ !°. wn bureacracy tends to make it 
VBtrfbut Jf* Strictly it is an ad- 

Dellcd thrnn u! dv ce * “ supposed to be chan- 
dircc!i v ts Rome bead office and rarely 

Aid Is if* 1 * 1110 government officials, 
kail’* m 7 entwined with politics. Ronald 
promiR.Vr 0 po ^ cr ln the United States on 
kit in t Up Urtbng taxes has been hardest 
been slaahJi 001 ^ 8110118 - United States aid has 
«raiegi c 8 now ded to Reagan’s global 

*2 ftUi'd*'!* willing to align with Reagan 

•rduetd to nni 085 ^ 916 not will find budgets 
■' “"IntMance level.. 

^ been hiBhi^?- pras identB, United States aid 
discriminatory. 

country whose national Income per . 


The Advisory Committaa on External Aid 
uevelopment - B quango appended to the ex¬ 
ternal aid division of Foreign Affaire - Is critical 
of the cut in aid to Africa. 

In Us annual report the committee argues that 
on both humanitarian and political grounds" 
uld be at leaat rt’nlntained at the 
1980 81 level of 0730,000. 

Most of that aid went to one country, Tan¬ 
zania, where the projects it has financed have 
been among tha more succossful In transferring 
knowledge Bnd expertise. But too much aid 1 b 
wasted either through neglact or political 
misuse. John Draper who recently travelled 
through East Africa reports on the use and 
abuse of aid dollars. 


head is almost as high as Ireland’s — receives a 
disproportionaiely large share of America’s aid. 

The poorest countries dependent on aid — the 
United Nations has designated 31 of them as 
least developed, 21 of these in Africa — get a 
minor share. 

Yet they are the casualties of the worldwide 
recession heightened for them by increasing 
discrimination against third world imports by 
the developed nations 

Almost all are dependent on aid for basic im¬ 
ports of food, energy and capital goods. As a 
consequence, their growth in income per head 
has been the slowest — 0.5 per cent over the last 
few years, compared with an average of 2.7 per 
cent for all developing countries. 

Aid critic Professor Peter Bauer, at the Lon¬ 
don School of Economics, has said that the 
Third World is entirely the creation of the 
western foreign aid policies. He contends that 
aid subsidises inefficiency and leads to a 
miscalculation of resources. A greater concen¬ 
tration of aid to the very poorest nations would, 
extending his argument, appear like a backward 
step for the recipients. 

More aid will lead only to wasteful public sec¬ 
tor projects which undermine local private 
enterprise and foreign investment. 

Bauer’s own critics say he has overlooked one 
crucial element. It is entrepreneurial spirit that 
is scarce in subsistence economies and rhe most 
economic organisation through which to chan¬ 
nel aid is, therefore, the public sector, at least 
until development reaches a certain level. 

Moreover the physical infrastructure — roads, 
telecommunications, ports — is grossly inade¬ 
quate. Without foreign aid it is unlikely to be 
improved. 

Yet the Brandt report — North South; a Pro¬ 
gramme for Survival — on which the Cancun 
North-South summit meeting in Mexico was 
based emphasised that the Third World needed 
substantially more aid. 

It advocates an emergency programme to give 
the Third World immediate relief from poverty 
while a long-term restructuring of the world 
economy is devised, ending discrimination 
against the raw material-producing South. 

But there are aid projects — and aid projects. 
There is also a major conflicr between the 
multilateral agencies and the recipients. 

Organisations such as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund often attempt to 
impose stringent conditions, enforcing a 
western-style economy on the beneficiaries of 
their largesse. 

Nations such as Tanzania strongly resist. 

Other nations - like Kenya - are seen as 
strategically important and can be flooded with 
more offers of aid than can be absorbed. 

Others — like Malawi - are so severely con¬ 
strained by their own poverty and the limited 
scope for raising taxes that the governments 
have to carefully programme aid-financed 
development so the recurrent charges can be 
met in future. 

Very little aid Is given without strings, despite 
pleas from the South. Zimbabwe launched a 
reconstruction conference — a sophUticated ex¬ 
ercise In passing round the hat - after gaj^ng 
independence. But little of the $1.8 billion 
pledged is free for Robert Mugabe's govern¬ 
ment to spend as it wishes on its catalogue of 
desired development projects. 

As a result, events and political pressures are 
outstripping the Zimbabwe Government s abili¬ 
ty to implement manv of its policy proposals, 
possibly to the nation** detriment. 

Squatters are establishing themselves 
haphazardly on abandoned white farms, deiying 
official policy and defeating resettlement pro¬ 
posals designed to ensure that good-quality land 
continued to grow cash crops instead of rever- 


to spend money quickly enough. Bureaucratic 
wheels cannot turn fast enough to ensure 
pledges are dispersed to those who might put 
them to use. 

Within the recipient nations there is an in¬ 
evitable dilemma over aid. On the one side there 
is a need for localised projects to improve water 
supplies, health and hygiene in often small and 
remote villages. On the other is to bring about a 
rapid structural change in the economy, either 
through export-orientated or import-substitu¬ 
tion industries. 

The two are not compatible. 

Industries create wage-earners, whose desires 
and demands far outstrip the capacity of the 
country to provide, while inevitably widening 
the gap between rich and poor, worker and pea¬ 
sant. 

Tanzania's President Julius Nycrere recognis¬ 
ed the problem in his Arusha Declaration in 
1967, when he said "the development of the 
country is brought about by people, not by 
money. Money, and the wealth it represents, is 
the result and not the basis of development." 

Hard work was the root of oil development. 
And some of Tanzania’s most successful 
development projects seem to he those involving 
the hard work of its people often in the villugcs. 
Ironically the finance needed is usually provided 
by voluntary agencies such as Corso, rather than 
by governments or multilateral agencies. 

In Tanzania the money from more than 50 
foreign voluntary agencies is channelled 


through the Community Development Trust 
Fund of Tanzania. Last year it financed 415 
projects, some costing as little as $600, helping 
to sink village water wells, providing fertiliser 
and tools, dairy cattle, pigs and poultry for com¬ 
munal farms, constructing primary schools and 
teachers’ accommodation. 

Only villages and co-operatives are eligible for 
assistance from the fund and they must be 
prepared to make a contribution towards the 
project themselves usually in the form oflnbour 
and basic construction materials. The project 
must also be "needed" in the sense that the 
village or co-operative has collectively decided 
to apply for the funds. 

Despite careful selection and supervision dur¬ 
ing the development stage for two years the 
fund still experiences failures. Twenty-five to 30 
per cent of ail projects will not last the two 
years. 

Corso’s funded project almost never started. 
Corso sent $12,990, including 15 per cent fur 
project administration, for providing tools lor 
two carpentry projects in southern Tanzania. 
But the responsible villager in I.ilnilc village in 
the Mbinga district neglected to cash the cheque 
within the statutory period. 

The Community Development Fund was 
reluct ani to reissue the cheque, arguing that if it 
had not been cashed, there was hardly "need’’. 
Eventually the cheque was reissued three mon¬ 
ths later and the project got under way in 
August. 
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continued to grow cash crops instead oi rev* 
ting to the subsistence economy. 

- Kenya’s problem is the reveree. It can afford 
to pickand choose, and does, hetweentheaid 
projects offered pftdoptfwiitly » 
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Well, at least they’d all heard of ‘Think Big’ 


by Colin James 

THE National Party sceins lu 
have been right — its “Think 
Big" growth strategy was 
thought (he most salient issue 
during the election campaign. 

At least, so the National 
Business Review's panel of 50 


Ireland not 
moving to left 

YOUR Election Watch \81 arti¬ 
cle by Peter Burke rc the plight 
of the New Zealand farmer and 
the parallel he draws between 
the situation here and the re¬ 
cent election in the Irish 
Republic is tenuous and, in 
parts, factually incorrect. 

The Fianna Fail Government 
was not defeated by the Labour 
Party but by the main opposi¬ 
tion, Fine Gael. This party was 
only able to form a government 
by forming a coalition with the 
much smaller Labour Farly, 
and indeed with the ac¬ 
quiescence of a few in¬ 
dependents. 

Fine Gael is not a leftist party 
but a centre party with liberal 
leanings. It essentially draws its 
support from the middle-class 
liberal professionals. That elec- 
lion did not represent a swing 
to the left, but rather a rejection 
of a government which had of¬ 
fered glittering prizes in 1977. 

In that year Fianna Fail 
swept to power promising 
economic growth and an end lo 
inflation and unemployment. 
To gain victory it offered sim¬ 
ple solutions, huge tax cuts and 
massive election bribes. 

It was the failure of the Fian- 


Kapiti raters told us a few days 
before they went to the polls. 

But few of those same people 
said that “Think Big" wits an 
important factor in their 
deciding how to vote. So was 
all that earnest effort wasted? 

We asked our panel two 
questions: 


Letters 


na Fail Government to deliver 
these prizes that brought such 
sharp retribution and it is in 
this direction that we might 
look more profitably for 
parallels with this election. 

Jim Doyle 
Lower Hutt 


Not a fail 
analogy 

I WOULD like to correct your 
Election Watch writer's remarks 
about the Irish Government. 

The previous governing par¬ 
ty, Fianna Fail, is like Social 
Credit (minus the emphasis on 
finance) or the Scottish Na¬ 
tional Party. It does not fit on 
the left-right political spec¬ 
trum. It is still the Largest single 
party. 

The new Government is the 
conservative Fine Gael, a close 
equivalent of National. The 
small Labour Party, holding 
the balance of power, is the 
coalition partner of Fine Gael. 

Perhaps (in the 1990s) New 
Zealand will have a similar par¬ 
ty mix? 

Ireland has STV propor¬ 
tional representation, exactly as 
Social Credit advocates for 
New Zealand. 


‘It's a pity 
that boy of mine 
never heard of 

COWAN'S 
Fine Art Fhpers!’ 


9 What do you consider have 
been the main issues in the 
election campaign? 

• What has been the main in¬ 
fluence on the way in which 
you intend to vote? 

There were sharp discrepan¬ 
cies. 

Fully' two-thirds said "Think 


The system appears to work 
well, nnd it is not too com¬ 
plicated for the Irish people to 
understand. 

I believe that Irish election 
campaigns are very colourful 
and competitive, with can¬ 
didates from the same parties 
effectively standing against 
each other. 

Keith Rankin 
Wellington 


Big" was one of the main 
issues. This was by far the 
most. 

Next was unemployment, 
which about two-fifths men¬ 
tioned. Well down the list came 
the economy or inflation, 
which about one-sixth mention¬ 
ed and tax which one-ienth 
mentioned. 

A number of the respondents 
linked “Think Big” and 
unemployment, either 
favourably or unfavourably, 
thus making the connection the 
National Party had been hoping 
they would. 

But when it came to the main 
influence on the way our 
panellists intended to vote, 
only four mentioned “Think 
Big" — three being against it 
and one for. 

Unemployment was about 
the same — and in this case, all 
for Labour. 

So, if the campaign swung 


votes, it did noi seem to do so 
much on "Think Big", despite 
Robert Muldonn’s dogged 
preaching of the gospel. 

Much more common were 
comments like “always voted 
ihat way", or a feeling that one 
or other of the uvo main parlies 
generally stood for people like 
the particular panellist. 

There was some anti- 
Muldoonism. And some who 
were voting National because 
of his leadership. 

And, for those leaning to 
Social Credit, there was unhap¬ 
piness with both other pnrtics, 
or with the way things in 
general, or politics in par¬ 
ticular, have been going. 

For one woman the choice 
was painful. 

‘Til vote Social Credit, 
which is the hardest thing I’ve 
ever done,” she said. “No way 
will I vote National with the 
way things have been going. 


1 had to vote against them 
last election for the Sflnie 
reason. It took me many 
minutes at the polling booth to 
actually cross the National 
name out." 

Others, it seemed, were also 
going to find voting last Satur¬ 
day a difficult or confusing ex¬ 
ercise. A number had still not 
made up their minds. 

Perhaps one of the 
undccideds summed it all up: 

“I’ve yet to see a party pull 
something out of the bag," he 
said. “My office of 16 people 
also feels this way." 

“Mr Rowling is gaining 
ground with his forthright 
speeches. Mr Muldoon, every 
day he speaks he puts another 
nail in his coffin. Social Credit 
will get the votes that it expects 
to. 

"I will vote but I’m still 
waiting for a party to pull 
something out of the bag." 
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OUTSIDE: You can see the difference 


Look at Toyota’s rugged design — 
tough and performance-proven. 

Doors that close tight, accessories that fit 
right, and tough, smooth enamels. 


You can see that a Toyota Is built right. 
Built to last. Backed by the Integrity of 
every Toyota man and woman. 

That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 
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For they are (generally) jolly good fellows 


by Colin James 

“IVe hardly seen anything of 
her for ihe past three years. I 
used to spend lime with her 
tver y evening. We would read 
siories together. Now she is 10 
and I hardly know her.” 

That is a paraphrase of com¬ 
ments about his daughter by a 
foity-ish MP ending his first 
term in the House a few weeks 

jgO 

‘He said it without any bit¬ 
tiness or sense or injustice. 
Msince he chose the life and 
the prestige and status that go 
with it, what right would he 
hjve to do so? 

Well, some right. The de- 
nunds we make on MPs have 
become intolerable. 

Aithe national level, even the 
bjtfcbencher has far more com¬ 
mittee and legislative work 
than 10 years ago. And there is 
r,o let-up in the local work — 


llic sort of social work a na¬ 
tional figure should not be in¬ 
volved in. 

A political journalist grows 
sceptical about the trade that 
feeds him. The longer [ have 
been close to politics, the less 
inclined I inn to vote. 

But at the same time, the 
longer I have been close to 
politicians, the greater my 
respect for their service — and 
the greater my annoyance at the 
shabbily inadequate servicing 
we provide to help them. 

So it is appropriate, in this 
week after Saturday's catharsis, 
to note with respect the retire¬ 
ment of some of Parliament’s 
longcr-servers. I refer, of 
course, to those who have gone 
voluntarily. 

Top of the list comes Brian 
Talboys. 

In a book in 1973 Jim Eagles 
and I said of Talboys that he 
had been described as a rising 


star "but it must now scent 
more likely that he was actually 
setting when discovered since 
his light has never grown any 
brighter in spite of all the op¬ 
portunities." 

Thai was before he found his 
niche as an urbane and nuich- 
respectcd Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Overseas Trade — 
and, as Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister, foil to the rougher inter¬ 
national style of his boss. 

I would net change the 1973 
assessment as an assessment for 
its time (though I might now 
couch it more mellifluous!)-). 

Six years as Minister of 
Agriculture had left him brand¬ 
ed in farmers' books the worst 
tenant of the portfolio for 
years. 

Two years in education left a 
better mark as an administra¬ 
tor, but did nothing to shift a 
developing log-jam in ideas, 
structure and teacher status. A 


Iasi year in industries and com¬ 
merce visited on industry what 
farmers had already experi¬ 
enced. 

In a sense he was the victim 
of circumstances. 

He was unlucky to be 
Minister of Agriculture when 
the National Government was 
discovering the manufacturing 
industry. 

Having had it pretty much 
their own way for most nfthe 
previous 50 years, farmers 
naturally resented having to 
share their perch with the very 
chain-draggers whose heavily 
protected existence was the 
banc of farmers’ cost-afflicted 
life. 

Part of the reason Talboys 
seemed a failure was that he 
was expected to captain a team 
going backwards. It is easier to 
look good in a team thm is go¬ 
ing forwards, which will help 
Duncan MacIntyre, a lesser 
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man who happened into ihe 
portfolio at the same time us ihe 
rediscovery of agriculture by 
the Treasury, to look beticr in 
the history books. 

Talboys** spell in education, 
too, suffered from a stiffening 
of the National Government's 
old joints in its handling of the 
social services. And by 1972 in¬ 
flation would have buried just 
about any Minister of In¬ 
dustrie;, and Commerce. 

But Talboys was afflicted by 
more than circumstances. He 
also suffered from being less 
decisive than his senior rank 
demanded. 

The indecision has not left 
him. His equivocation over the 
leadership last year showed 
that. 

But, oni.o he became deputy 
in 197-1 (which shows how 
much notice Nat ional MIN 
took of our 1973 forecast) 
Talboys transcended that han¬ 
dicap nnd ascended into the lol- 
_l ty realms of statesmanship 
where reason, intellect, fact, 
decency, and measured grace 
arc the hallmarks. 

In my view Talboys succeed¬ 
ed in those realms, "built in in¬ 
telligent appreciation ui the 
need for changes of direction in 
foreign afliiiis (a new focus on 
Asean, recasting the trails- 
Tasman rclaiiuiiship) ami in 
softening the divisive leader¬ 
ship of the Prime Minister. 

■fit l boys was fort mute 
enough to liiul the right niche 
in po|ilit.!, and will be remem¬ 
bered well for it. If his patty’*, 
foriunes had been JiHerein, he 
might have sullvrcd the fate nf 
Wairvn freer. 

Freer had a nightmare of a 
career: 35 years in the House, 
only nine on the winning side 
and only three of those in the 
Cabinet. 

An intelligent and forceful 
man with a strong, pragmatic 
sense of the centre. Freer 
would have been a longstand¬ 
ing senior minister if his side 
had been winning most of that 
time. Instead he was forced to 
sit impotent on the Opposition 
benches. 

Life in the Opposition is in¬ 
tensely frustrating and too 
much of it can engender a bit¬ 
terness of attitude from which 
Freer did not entirely escape. 

He deserves to be remember¬ 
ed more for his contribution to 
the rebuilding of policy during 
the 1960s in the run-up to the 
1972 victory. 

His trade and industry 
counterpart on the opposite 
side for most of the last decade, 
Lance Adams-Schneider, is not 
Freer’s match in intellectual 
firepower. Adams-Schneider 
never quite filled the shoes of 
the No 4 slot he rose to, though 
he was a relentless and at times 
effective debater and answerer 
of criticism. 

Rut for sheer good humour 
and goodwill there arc lew 
MPs to match him. I can’t 
recall n single rough word or 
snide comment. He is one of 
those rare politicians who make 
of politics an admirable profes¬ 
sion. 

Much the same could be said 
of Adams-Schneidcr’s contem¬ 
porary in Labour ranks, Arthur 
Faulkner. Almost eternally af¬ 
fable, Faulkner won’t go down 
as Labour’s best remembered 
president (a tougher, hcads- 
knocking style was needed at 
the time), but he was apparent¬ 
ly one of the few ministers in 
the 1972-75 Government who 
could and did make decisions. 

Among the others 1 shall 
remember laconic Joe Wuldiitg 
for his dry sense of humour, 
unlucky Eric Holland (unlucky 
because sons of Prime Minis- 
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Brian Talboys ... a statesman 
who found his niche — and his 
sal vat Ion. 

rets arc always measured 
against impossible yardsticks 
and because lie struck a period 
of ill-lie ui th jusi as lie was 
eiueiging into ministerial tank) 
for a strong sense »»f decency 
and innder.ilimi in a Naiional 
Party not always filled with 
[lint quality and the nna.li- 
maligned Culm Me Lachlan fur 
being, ui least in mv ex¬ 
perience, entirely without 
malice despite.ninch excuse for 
bit ter ness. 

Bui ihe Iasi word I shall keep 

for C? nr dun Clui.tie. 

Christie brought wiih him tu 
l'ailiaiucnt the no-noii.en--e 1 
uncoilipIK.lied judgment of ihe 
i nan mil worker. 

He has a fierce Loyalty to his 
parly and evei since 1 wnne an 
ailisle pniiioiLirly ciiiis.il "f 
I ahum a sutipli- <•( yeai'- aonhc 
has reserved fur me smite of iIk- 
must colourful s-puln-'i ul hr 
lexicon tut eiS'.tms-'. ul the 
cause. 

Not for him the sub lie 
academics of democratic 
socialism. He has had the 
keenest nose of all Labour MPs 
for what ihe ordinary working 
person thinks. He has been an 
invaluable pipeline to the work¬ 
ing class for a party increasing¬ 
ly composed of the ratified 
middle class. 

He will he missed. 

And so, each in his own way, 
will they all. We should take a 
moment, this post-election 
Monday, to thank them. 


That 

prediction 

SOME weeks back, it was 
reported to me that a rumour 
had gone round National MPs 
that T was laying out hets on a 
Labour victory. 

In Tact, I don’t bet on the out¬ 
come of elections — though I 
did some lime ago bet a Na¬ 
tional liberal that Robert Mul- 
donn will lead the party into 
the next election (foiling ac¬ 
cidents of health and the like) 
regardless of what was to hap¬ 
pen last Saturday. 

But someone in my position 
should nor duck predictions. 
So, having asked for more time 
in last week’s pre-election 
issue, I felt I should say what 
my immediate pre-election feel¬ 
ing was. 

Well, check for yourself: As 
this page went to press lust 
Thursday, my prediction or, 
better, guess, nntidst cross¬ 
currents I still could not ac¬ 
curately quantify, with deep 
reservations about the 
arithmetic and after a week of 
the severest temptations to 
switch to Labour — though the 
roar of a landslide could not be 
heard, someone pointed out to 
me last week avalanches are 
silcm — was still, unconfident- 
ly, National. 
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■tomorrow the world. 


This afternoon, our DHL staff will be visiting thousands of 
offices around the world collecting important business documents 
and small parcels. Tomorrow, our DHL men will be delivering them 
personally to thousands of other offices — In the U.S., Europe, the 
Middle East, Asia and Australia. 

Largest, most experienced in the world. 

There is no faster way to move Important business papers and 
ackages around the world. Nor a more dependable one. 


ecause DHL Is the world's largest international courier service and 
also the most experienced. DHL was first established In 
New Zealand in 1973. 

Consignments accompanied by DHL 
personnel. 

Most consignments are accompanied personally by experienced 
DHL couriers, from the moment they leave your desk to tne 
moment they arrive at their destination thousands of miles away. 
DHL's offices, spread all over the world, monitor their every move¬ 
ment through telex and telephone to ensure safe, speedy delivery. 

The price is right 

DHL's International Courier Service costs less than you think. 
And there are no hidden costs. For regular users there are further 
significant savings. 

Only a phone call away. 

We can arrange to pick up your consl 
or night, any day of the week. And with 
consignments at both origin and destination, rapid clearance and 
desk-to-desk delivery are assured. 

If you’ve got something Important to deliver, don't leave it to 
chance. Leave It to DHL Instead. For immediate service call; 

Auckland 666 137 
Wellington 888267 
Christchurch 50 432 


If you’ve never used DHL before, send In this coupon 
for further details. 

Name _ __ _ . 

Company Name & Address , . 
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Be nice to your bank manager this Christmas . . . 

hv David Underwood and the latest in the capital is ~ - million. Just this month Air w:. n &0 t u at K e 

y , , that lending has to stop. J* ^article was written tor NBR by David Undented, a member New Zealand sold four Friend- vouareXnvoua 


oc NICE to your bank 
^er this Christmas . . . 

Why? . l- 

Rtcause you may need him 
on your side when the 1982 
credit squeeze gets into ns 
siride. Major forces have been 
pressing at New Zealand s 
money-^ppLy waistline of ate 
in d as the belt is near us last 
notch, the tightening has to 
juii soon. 

Funds are going overseas as 
local companies borrow inter¬ 
nally to repay overseas loans. 
Businesses are raising capital 
10 provide funds to cope with 

bin*. . . . . 

Badnesses arc rawing capital 
w provide funds to cope with 
inflation. 

Public corporations are sell- 
' ing assets to banks and leasing 
rhem back to improve ihcir 
cash flows. 

The bills for the usual pre¬ 
election expansion of the 
Minooiy will come in after 
I'Juhunas. 

The "Think Big” energy ex¬ 
pulsion may be under way. 

Bank lending has been going 
up faster than bank deposits 
hive been coming in, ntid 
tumour has it that a couple of 
troths back, the Reserve Rank 
flJied pressure on the trading 
hjnVs to reduce the rate of 
kdine. Rumours abound — 


and the latest in the capital is 
that lending has to stop. 

Where has all the money 
gone? Well, that depends on 
whom you ask, but a lot lias 
gone overseas. There used to 
be restrictions on non-Govern- 
mem borrowing overseas but, 
ot the time of an earlier credit 
crunch, private borrowing 
overseas became essential and 
was approved. 

World interest rates were 
then lower than in New 
Zealand; now that the situation 
is reversed, local companies arc 
endeavouring to refinance in¬ 
ternally. 

Keeping the New Zealand in¬ 
terest rate low only compounds 
the problem. Doubts about the 
exchange rate make refinancing 
locally doubly desirable even 
though exchange losses arc now 
tax-deductible. 

Our import bill is increasing 
as import opportunities in¬ 
crease and, of course, there ap¬ 
pears to be an endless stream of 
New Zealanders willing and 
able to take advantage of those 
cheap overseas oir fares. 

You can fly to Australia and 
once there, pay for the rest of 
your trip with your credit card, 
getting cheaper tickets and a 
month’s credit as part of the 
bargain. 

In terms of foreign exchange 
earnings the protection of Air 
New Zealand's fare structure 


This article was written tor NBR by David Underwood, a member 
of the taxation committee of the Now Zoaland Society of Ac¬ 
countants. Underwood . . . and. from time to time, other 
nominees ol the society - provides a regular column for the ad¬ 
vice of NBR readers. 


probably works against us, 
although how open competi¬ 
tion would alTect Air New 
Zealand’s profitability is 
another question. 

Interest payments on 
Government and private over¬ 
seas loans have increased 
substantially since the borrow¬ 
ing programme got under way. 
Our export prices have general¬ 
ly been low and, despite a big 
increase in the volume of ex¬ 
ports, we send more money 
overseas than we earn or bor¬ 
row. 

If the internal money supply 
is relatively fixed, then some 
borrowers will miss out if 
economic activity continues to 
increase. The expanded use of 
credit cards and pre-election 
spending have created the de¬ 
mand and the Government 
budget deficit means that 
money has had to be printed by 
the Reserve Bank. This in¬ 
creases inflation which again 
compounds the problem. 

The banks have the unen¬ 
viable task of rationing the 
available funds. This is done in 
accordance with head office 
policy directives which are in 


Private business-aid service urged 


by Stephen Bell 

A privately-run small-business- 
*\4 orpntaiion for New 
Zealand hai been suggested to 
the Government by an Ameri¬ 
can computer and finance com- 
W» Control Data, which hns 
Kcuitly set up u similar effort 
>n Australia. 

CD s small business advisory 
•“to were first established in 
^ n 'kd States last year, 
fwy provide electronically- 
Mred information on trade 
procedures and market chnrac- 
terrstics in various countries, 
“ m ^\n a pool of local 
Aperts whom they 
^icall on for more specialised 

Muy small businesses, par- 
in technologically 
* ar “ s » tend to be strong 
Mdeas but weak on ntanage- 
CD, through its 
JV of knowledge, hopes to 
lat ^ 0n this side 
v C wcb businesses to 
c > produce worthwhile 
jjts and generate employ- 

i newl V established CD 


advisory centre in Melbourne 
is only the second to be 
established outside the United 
States, the other being in Lon¬ 
don. 

It would be impractical for 
the Melbourne centre to aid 
New Zealand small businesses, 
a CD spokesman said. The cost 
of communications lines across 
the Tasman for the electronic 
clement would be prohibitive, 
and it would he essential to 
have n separate New Zealand 
pool of expert advisers. 

The local branch of the com¬ 
pany is trying to interest the 
Labour Department in a CD- 
sponsored New Zealand busi¬ 
ness advisory centre, as a 
logical counterpoint to the 
basic skills training scheme for 
which it has already put detail¬ 
ed plans to the Government. 

The two efforts would be 
complementary; the small busi¬ 
ness, thriving with the aid of 
expert advice, will still need 
trained staff. • • 

Setting up the two efforts 
together will also offer ttje 


IDC, motor interests revving up 


b y Allan Parker 

&“*!£« flag falls on New 
25?£ , Mecca no-atyle motor 

industry today W hen an 

SkL ^ ev *topment Com- 
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turn a combination of in¬ 
dividual banks' policies and 
Government directions issued 
via the Reserve Bank. 

Individual managers have 
discretion within these policy 
constraints. If the big 
businesses take the lot, there is 
that much less for the smaller 
ones, and the move towards 
Government corporation leas¬ 
ing of assets from the banks 
must put pressure on the 
system. 

Earlier this year, the New 
Zealand Shipping Corporation 
sold its vessel New Zealand 
Pacific to the Bank of New 
Zealand and the Development 
Finance Corporation for $75 


Government more for the sub¬ 
stantial price of installing the 
necessary computer equip¬ 
ment. 

CD says its effort would 
overlap to some extent with ser¬ 
vices provided by the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation’s 
Small Business Agency, and 
this could influence the 
Government’s attitude to the 
proposal. 

But other champions of the 
"business advisory unit" idea 
see the private sector as the 
right place for it. 

“There needs to be a natural 
and real understanding of the 
nature of private enterprise and 
business planning for profit,” 
said Mike Beardsmore, of the 
Idaps consultancy, suggesting a 
similar idea last year. 

“With the beat of intentions 
it Is difficult, if not Impossible, 
for a Government-sponsored 
operation to achieve this.” 

Both CD proposals Have 
naturally been in limbo over 
the election period, but action 
is expected from the new 
Government In the near future.- 
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million. Just this month Air 
New Zealand sold four Friend¬ 
ship aircraft to a bank consor¬ 
tium for $24 million. 

In each case, the use of the 
assets continued ns before only 
under a lease rather than 
ownership. However, almost 
$100 million went out of the 
banking system, and much of it 
went overseas. 

It must be good business for 
the banks, as they can claim the 
depreciation — 25 per cent 
diminishing value for commer¬ 
cial aircraft and 12.5 per cent 
diminishing value of container 
ships. If there is a default, and a 
repossession takes place, will 
we see ZK-BNZ and ZK-DFC 
living the provincial routes? 

I started by asking you to be 
nice to your bank manager; the 
next article in January will deal 
with the preparation of a loan 
application. 

Meanwhile, cal! in and see 


him so that he will know who 
you are when you get around to 
asking for that loan. 

The 1982 credit squeeze wilt 
soon be a reality and the li¬ 
quidity and inflationary prob¬ 
lems in the New Year will 
mean that restraint will have to 
be the order of the day. 
Development of our export in¬ 
dustries will have to continue, 
employment levels will have to 
be maintained and preferably 
improved and our overseas 
funds must be protected. 

Inflation must be restrained, 
saving must be encouraged, 
and interest rates must be 
reduced. The Government 
budget must he brought closer 
into balance and taxation must 
be reduced. 

An impossible prescription to 
fulfil — so after seeing your 
bank manager, spare n kind 
thought for the next Minister 
of Finance. 
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Union leaders blamed for Gear works closure 


by Ann Taylor 

MEAT workers union leaders 
have been accused of con* 
fribucing to the closure of the 
Gear works in Petone as 
employer-union claims and 
counter-claims hot up again 
after a pre-election stand-off. 

The election campaign 
period muted what could have 
flared into a major exchange of 
blame-fixing accusations be¬ 
tween the two groups in the in¬ 
dustry as the season got off to a 
troubled start in the lower 
North Island. 

Now that the political air has 
cleared somewhat rhe wran¬ 
gling has re-emerged centre- 
stage with employer and farm 
industry groups saying that 
two key figures in the meat 
workers union hierarchy, un¬ 
wittingly or otherwise, played a 
significant part in precipitating 
the Gear closure. 


This row comes on top of the 
industry-wide impasse over the 
four-day working week propos¬ 
ed at Longburn and even the 
longer-term problems with new 
technology and job- 
preservation in the meat in¬ 
dustry. 

Employers’ sources — and 
even same unionists — now put 
a new twist on union sugges¬ 
tions that the closure of the 
Gear meat works could have 
been avoided. 

The company issued a Blue¬ 
print for Survival document in 
June aud it invited consulta¬ 
tion. 

The West Coast branch of 
the Meat Workers Union, run 
by Ken Findlay and Roger 
Middlemass, had known it was 
on the cards that the works 
would close before this season 
started. But, rhe union leaders 
had been busy trying to wrest 
the maverick Oringi works 


union back into the West Coast 
fold and negotiating a “four 
(days' work) for five (days’ 
pay)” deal with Borthwicks. 

Lamb tallies are down, par¬ 
ticularly in the Wairarapa area. 
There is substantial new works 
capacity in the lower half of the 
North Island. Competition for 
stock is going to be high and if 
Borthwicks is going to sustain a 
50 per cent increase in its 
throughput (to 1.5 million 
sheep) to increase productivity, 
another shed had to miss out. 

And Gear was the obvious 
one to go down — according to 
this scenario, which attempts to 
second-guess union tliinking. 

Hawkes Bay Farmers Meat 
Company is an unlisted public 
company. It has run owner ac¬ 
counts with its shareholder 
farmers and could therefore 
secure the stock it needed 
ahead of Borthwicks. 


The meat workers unions 
have been holding their collec¬ 
tive breath until after the elec¬ 
tion before taking any action on 
Gear. They will most likely put 
pressure on the company to pay 
redundancy to the seasonal 
workers. But whether support 
will be forthcoming from other 
meat workers is in doubt. 

The West Coast branch was 
not particularly supportive dur¬ 
ing the Southdown dispute 
earlier this year and the Auck¬ 
land union has already said it 
will not support any anion on 
Gear. 

The majority of workers who 
were already employed at Gear 
picked up their redundancy pay 
before the union had a chance 
to hold a meeting. 

Redundancy payments to 
seasonal workers would have to 
be made from the shareholders 
and workers equity in the com¬ 
pany’s other works at Whakatu. 


The desk-top 
business partner which 

never lets you down 


The New Zealand Buaineis ' 
Who*s Who is an invaluable business 
partner of the silent (hut never sleeping) 
variety. After 22 editions and 42 years 
The New Zealand Business Who*s 
Who is the most comprehensive business 
directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable as the country's only one-stop 
business information service. 

In the 22nd edition there are over 
500 pages of up-to-date detailed 
information about 10,426 companies and 
trading organisations operating in New 
Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries Bince 
the last edition. There are 900 new 
companies listed. 

For the 22nd edition-of The New 
Zealand Business Who's Who detailed 
information about 10,500 of New 
Zealand’s leading commercial and 
industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country’s most 
sophisticated computer file and then 
channelled into a number of invaluable, 
cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 
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In the Main Section all listed companies 
and organisations are set out 
alphabetically within five main sub¬ 
sections^ Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch, Dunedin and provincial 
cities and towns. Each listing is keyed' to 
n number that provides cross-referencing 
to six other indexes. 

The Classified Business Index 
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In the Buyers’ Guide three indexes 
alphabetically group product categories, 
brand names and agencies and overseas 
principals and cross reference back to the 
main section arid other indexes. 

This section is an excellent reference For 
manufacturers, importers and 
wholesalers. 

Index of Directors 
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The Index of Directors alphabetically 
lists all directors of public and private 


companies appearing in the main section. 
It is particularly useful for checking 
multiple interests of individual directors 
and board table associations between 
companies. 

The Company Ownership Index 




The Company Ownership Index lists 
subsidiaries and associated companies and 
references them back to parent companies 
in the main section. This index is 
invaluable for finding references to minor 
companies which are too small to require 
a complete listing in the main section but 
have some importance as subsidiaries or 
associates of listed companies. 

Brand Newi A new section, appearing 
for the first time in the 22 nd edition, 
provides up-to-the-momenr trade, import 
and export data about New Zealand’s 
major trading partners around the world. 
Tax Deductible: The New Zealand 
Business Who’s Who is tax deductible for 
companies and many individuals can 
claim $ 20.00 per title for work-related 
publications. - 

The New Zealand Business Who’s 
Who is the country’s oldest ‘ 
established and most up-to-date 
business directory.. . and business 
partner to thousands of NZ business 
and professional people. 
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And there is no way that 
Gear will open for the 
Christmas period. Most of the 
skilled workers have picked up 
their redundancy pay and left. 
The foreman has secured 
another job. If a full comple¬ 
ment was taken on, or if the 
works had stayed open over 
this season, the company would 
have had to pay much larger 
amounts of redundancy. 

The union has maintained 
that Gear was incompetently 
managed. It wanted to inspect 
the books of the parent com¬ 
pany Hawkes Bay Farmers 
Meat Company. Those books 
are filed at the Companies Of¬ 
fice and are publicly available 
for inspection. 

Gear's management has 
made repeated offers to pay an 
accountant to analyse the books 
for the union. Thai offer has 
never been taken up. 

The workers at Oringi, 
which opened last Thursday, 


have formed a branch ante, 
which they hope to jg 
directly to the nations] uij 
rather than through the Ww 
Const branch. 

National secretary Blue Kw- 
nedy has told them chat tho 
cannot do it. The fellmcmJ 
workers at Shannon, whidi 2 
supplied with hides from Q r . 
mgi, have resolved to beco mt , 
sub-branch of rhe Ori,*, 
union. * 

Borthwicks’ Longburn 
works, meantime, is starling up 
on an interim agreement and« 
is generally expected that 
negotiations for a "four for 
five” working week would start 
after the election. Maybe that 
will be the only success the 
union will have clocked up this 
year. 

The 25-acre industrial C 
Petone sight has roused interai 
among real estate agenis. Iis 
future at this stage is still 
unresolved. 


Paua shell exchange 
compromise agreed 


by Warren Berryman 

FIGHTING to retain their 
corner on the world market for 
New Zealand’s unique paua 
shell, local jewellery and 
trinket manufacturers have 
undertaken to buy all the shell 
currently produced by paua 
divers at a minimum $500 a 
tonne — through a paua shell 
exchange. 

Jewellers are now paying 
$500 to $1000 a tonne for shell; 
five times last year’s prices, to 
prevent the divers selling on 
Far Eastern markets where rhe 
shell could fetch from $2000 to 
! $5000 a tonne. 

Threatened with Govern¬ 
ment moves to lift a 1946 ex¬ 
port ban on raw paua shell, the 
jewellers were forced to come 
to terms with a "paua shell 
Opec" of divers and the 
Fishing Industry Board advised 
by Trade and Industry. 

The export ban has for years 
given the jewellers h buyers’ 
market and forced divers to ac¬ 
cept rock bottom shell prices 
for half the yearly 300 tonnes of 
shell produced. 

About half the shell produc¬ 
tion that could noi be sold 
locally or exported was just 
dumped. 

The Government has now 
agreed to relax the export ban 
provided all shell is first offered 
to local industry, through a 
paua shell exchange at a mini¬ 
mum price of $500 a tonne. If 
local industry doesn’t take up 


shell on offer for six months 
Customs will issue an export 
licence. 

The jewellers expect to lake 
up the total 300 tonnes of shell 
and thus preclude exports. The 
Fishing Industry Board official 
line agrees with the jewellers. 

But imolftcially ihc Board 
and divers doubt the jewellers 
can alTord to take up all the 
shell us they currently use only 
150 tonnes a year — about hall 
the total catch. 

Last year, with the export 
bon in force, jewellers were 
buying low quality shell for as 
little as $50 a tonne. The divers 
say they could have exported 
for $2000 a tonne. 

The Government began to 
question the ethical and 
economic ramifications of the 
export ban after a Trade and 
Industry officer picked up a 
Tew empty paua shells off 8 
Wellington beach, took them to 
the Far East, and found them 
to be worth $2000 to $5000 a 
tonne. 

The export ban was first in¬ 
troduced in 1946 to protect cot¬ 
tage industry run by stamen 
servicemen. Since then paus 
shell jewellery and trliwe 
manufacture has been. 
over by larger firms Isd by 
Ariki Industries, a subsidiary oi 

Reckitt and Colman. 

1 The 25 pa.ua shell jewellery 

and trinket manufacturer* 

claim to employ 400 pcoge, 
per cent of whom wwldj# 
their jobs if the ban were Mw- 
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Forest schemes — seeing the wood for the trees 

■ .. irl.no Cnnpnann i 


by Klaus Sorensen 

INVESTORS should not 
dismiss the fixed-term af¬ 
forestation projects merely as 
"bottom drawer” investments. 

Though the three present 
choices, Forest Investments 
Ltd, Nuhaka Farm Forestry 
Fund and the current Opio 
Forestry Fund float are less 
than dynamic-looking with 
(heir 20-30 year terms, they 
still appear capable of return¬ 
ing some handsome capital 
gains, even in the short to 
medium term. 

The principle of the three in¬ 
vestments is for people to 
subscribe money to get an af¬ 
forestation programme under 
way initially, then sit tight for 
20 to 30 years while foregoing 
the benefits of dividend pay¬ 
ments for the attractions of a 
major gain at the end of the 
day. 

A bit of a long shot, admit¬ 
tedly. 

But it’s an attractive alter¬ 
native to straight superannua¬ 
tion, or endowment insurance 
policies, and a nice way of pro¬ 
ducing a nest egg for the grand¬ 
children. 

The Opio investment, for ex¬ 
ample, offers “on the basis of 
current taxation and expert ac¬ 
counting advice" a projected 
return for the 30-year period of 
18:82 per cent before tax or 
15.35 per cent a year after tax. 
The after-tax return for each 
$100 invested is therefore 
$7250. 

But the shrewd investor is 
mote likely to buy into one of 
ihe three purely as a three to 
fire-year investment — hoping 
for ritita a greater than ex¬ 
pected escalation or world 
timber prices, a takeover hid, 
or both. 

The point is thut a current 
shortage of timber supplies is 
likely to continue right 
ui rough out this decade until 
‘he expected boom in New Zea- 
, tonber resources begins in 

^iMBOs and through j.uo 

This could lead to price 
wrges as demand exceeds sup¬ 
ply and might result in major 
s mn raovin E to secure 
supplies — a nice short- 

«hemef' 0lT for thc forCsl 

*** not J u « gucss- 
^ because already the three 
Ration schemes are being 
‘ltd up by timber users. 

i J“« ton Paper empire, 
JJ? the Spencer family, 
moved into Nuhaka a 
El, 0 / “ ®80» bought a 

fi r 110 "? 8takC ’ fl!,d 

m a " option to buy 



Nuhaka’s timber, as a result of 
this investment. 

The Forest Investments issue 
was sponsored by the Fletcher 
group (which is a major share¬ 
holder) and that company also 
has an option to purchase 
timber from Forest In¬ 
vestments when it comes on 
line. 

But Opio seems to have gone 
one better, with an agreement 
with Feltex (a 24 per cent 
shareholder) which requires 
that company to take Opio 
limber at prices prevailing at 
the time of felling. 

The other two only have op¬ 
tion agreements, and so not un¬ 
naturally Opio's promoters are 
using the "guaranteed takeout” 
agreement with Feltex as a sell¬ 
ing point. 

But despite this, the estab¬ 
lished schemes might have 
something of an advantage over 
the Opio latecomer. 

Forest Investments and 
Nuhaka will be able to begin 
selling their Timber much 
earlier than Opio, which will 
find its production coming on¬ 
to world markets around the 
year 2000 , when timber supply 
is predicted to have climbed 
significantly. 

So the first two could be sup¬ 
plying a market shortage — 
while Opio might finish up sell¬ 
ing into a market glut. 

Forest Investments has some 
trees which are already I5ycars 
old and so will come on to the 
market in only five years or so. 

But while investors will have 
a few headaches trying to assess 
thc relative merits of these 
schemes, there is little doubt 
that all will enjoy a substantial 
climb in asset worth above the 
original prospectus predictions. 

Both Opio and the 1974 float ■ 
of the Nuhaka fund were spon¬ 
sored by the conservative 
Dunedin Perpetual Trustee 
company, and it is understood 
that Opio has already been told 
by industry experts that it has 
taken an almost too cautious 
view of likely timber values 
oyer the next 20 years. 

Opio has arrived at its sums 
using thc Consumer Price In¬ 
dex as a guide — but even the 
Forest Service is believed to 
have added 2 per cent on top of 


the CPI in its own timber value 
extrapolations. 

The likelihood of a better- 
than-prospeems performance 
from these investments is 
demonstrated by the fact that in 
1974 Nuhaka predicted a pay¬ 
back of $2800 for each $100 in¬ 
vested. Now Opio is talking 
about a $7250 payback. 

But against the likelihood of 
Forest Investments being thc 
first company to begin to make 
returns to investors, investors 
must stack the differing taxa¬ 
tion status of the three. 


Nuhaka Hnd Opio are both 
trustee operated group invest¬ 
ment funds under thc Trustee 
Companies Act 1967 — a de¬ 
ferred income stock with a set 
termination date. 

Forest Investments Ltd is a 
limited liability company and 
so when it begins to produce 
revenue from its timber it will 
be liable for normal company 
tax (less any related forestry 
grants and incentives) — and so 
will shareholders’ dividends. 

Nuhaka and Opio are clas¬ 
sified as '‘specified trust” 
funds, which mean they do not 
attract income tax on revenue 
provided the net income is 
distributed in full to investors 
within six months of the end of 
the accounting year in which it 
is earned. 

In other words, thc only tax 
payable is by the individual in 
accordance with his own per¬ 
sonal tax status. 


If income is not distributed 
to unit-holders, then all income 
is taxed as , 'trustces income” 
during the period of the fund 
and so no taxation is payable by 
unit-holders on distributions 
made by the trustee from taxed 
income. 

In this second case the tax 
rates for “trustee’s income" is 
the same as for individuals, so 
Opio and Nuhaka would be 
paying 60 cents in the dollar on 
any revenue over $ 22 , 000 . 

Nevertheless, the trustee 
funds overcome thc problem of 
double taxation on dividends 
which limited liability com¬ 
panies suffer. 

But the best answer from a 
taxation point of view would be 
for thc entire schemes to be 
sold to a timber user. 

One source dose to Opio told 
NBR last week, “I think there 
is still a strong likelihood that 


they <(Jpio) would sell the 
whole scheme after, say, 20 
years to one buyer — that way 
unit-holders would get a com¬ 
pletely tax-free capital gain." 

But even if tax has to be paid 
on thc returns at some stage, it 
will be a small price to pay 
when measured against the fact 
that the Government pays a 50 
per cent cash grant to the 
schemes for all their planting 
expenditure. 

As a side benefit of the 
schemes, not only will the 
forest assets appreciate, hut the 
Land on which they are planted 
will do so too. 

NBR understands that Opio 
is already showing a "profit" 
even before thc issue has been 
subscribed — since Perpetual 
took out the option to buy the 
Southland land for the af¬ 
forestation scheme, the market 
value of the land has increased 
10 to 15 per cent. 



If you need 
business finance- 
we’re ready to help! 
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n an almost too cauuuua ... A , 

r Of likely timber values We can’t see why getting business finance should 
the next 20 years. be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 

pio has arrived at its sums productivity and growth will follow, 
g thc Consumer Price In- We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend it to you. 

i added 2 per cent on top of We’ll assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of oui 4 
” ~ decision. "• 
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TO WHOM DO WE LEND? , . 

If you’re already in business tint! need new. tricorne producing 
equipment ^dr plant-or working capital; if you re _ 

purenrisingor remodelling btisipc# premises: if you re 

>. . .. -i_. AunrtiFit'i' eti ut tno tr vt.'iun - hi k . 


; we can design an N. Z. I. Ffnant 
foryou, ..» 
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AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim js to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? ■ 

We'll consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, !’ 
land, property, plant or vehicles-secured by ways such as 
hire purchase, lease or mortgage. The asset used for security 
need not he pari of Ihe venture being financed. You do null 
need to be u client of Thc New Zealand Insurance Company. 
WHO ARE N.Z.l, FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding$26(1 miIIion. N.Z,I.-Finance is New 
Zealand's third largest Financier and Merchant Banker and is 
a member ofThe New Zealand Insurance Group. With 20 
offices throughout New Zealand you cun be assured of 
prompt, personal service and advice. 

HOW TO APPLY?. ■’ 

Just phone your nearest N.Z.J. Finance office hnd one of oiir.' 
Finance Executives will come to see: von; ‘ ; ; . 

Alternatively, you can apply,! h rough your Accountant ■ « 

or Solicitor-. i - . . . , 
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Analysing annual accounts: Clyde Group Ltd 


by KIaub Sorensen 

THE Clyde Group Lid seems 
assured of a good turnout at its 
annual meeting in two weeks 
rime — the chairman's review 
£n the annual report should see 
to that. 

Shareholders who will 
already have been disquieted 
by the company's latest profit 
reversal — the second in three 
years — will be left downright 
agog by chairman Bob Gunn's 
references to some of the com¬ 
pany's difficulties. 

He notes that the profit 
reversal — from $308,000 to 
{177,000 after tax, and from 
$549,000 to $119,000 after 
minority interests and extra- 


ordinaries — was “extremely 
disappointing" to the directors. 

And few shareholders would 
argue with that — since Gunn 
and his fellow Nelson director 
Pat Goodman appear to control 
around 30 per cent of the 
capital. 

But Gunn makes a disclosure 
which is sure to both concern 
and intrigue shareholders, as it 
implies the company has had a 
serious internal problem which 
affected the result. 

First he reminds share¬ 
holders that the six months to 
February 1, 1981, produced a 
small $37,000 profit. 

He explains that “im¬ 
provements were experienced 
in the trading months of 


Buy your husband 
a business 

four husband makes a good salary but there never really 
seems to be enough to pay the bills. His tax rale is 
loo high. 

And lei's face it, he grizzles about (lie fact that he 
doesn't have much opportunity ro be creative. 

He might be able to improve his financial status am) his 
zest for living if he had his own business. 

But, how does he find a business. 

He could run an interesting and potentially profitable 
business anil reduce his chances of failure if he buys 
a franchise. 

We have franchises available in many different 
businesses for many different geographic areas. 

The total investment ranges from $20,000 to $100,000 

I and we may be able to help orgnnize bank finance for 
qualified people. 

Why don't you or your husband write or call for our 
current list of franchises for sale? 



INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISING 

29 Customs St, Auckland. 

P.O. Box 518. Tel (09)792-269. 


February and March with pro¬ 
jections of a profit of approx¬ 
imately $400,000 for the full 

year. 

“Figures submitted to the 
board supported the projec¬ 
tions but following balance 
date it was found (hat there 
were substantial amounts of ex¬ 
penses which had been defer¬ 
red and not brought to charge 
in the monthly figures. These 
adjustments resulted in a 
reduction of profit to the figure 
shown in these accounts.” 

According to Gunn, “the 
board has been most concerned 
at the drastic reversal of profits 
caused by taking up these ex¬ 
penses and as the position was 
not made apparent until after 
balance date it was not possible 
to effect any remedial measures 
in the period under review. 
However, all known costs and 
expenses have been provided 
and stock reserves maintain¬ 
ed." 

But while Gunn’s attitude to 
this puzzling situation is pretty 
forthright (how many other 
companies would have decided 
not to mention it at all?) he suc¬ 
ceeds in little more than whet¬ 
ting shareholders’ appetites for 
the annual meeting. 

However, shareholders can 
probably take some comfort 
from the fact that the deferred 
expenses situation has not con¬ 
cerned the auditors — their 
report gives the company a 
clean bill of health, at least in 
accounting terms. 

Overall, the report is pretty 
threadbare both in disclosure 
and physical terms. 

Bui Gunn's frankness docs 
not extend to actually telling 
shareholders what is wrong 
with their company, and the ac¬ 
counts themselves omit such 
important information as a 
gross profit figure nnd a 
breakdown of operating ex¬ 
penses. 

So shareholders have little 
way of working out which cir¬ 


cumstances contributed most to 
the company's malaise. 

However his reference to the 
Fijian subsidiary, Clyde Engin¬ 
eering (Pacific) Ltd offers a few 
clues. 

He says this partly owned 
subsidiary once again produced 
a record result for sales and 
profit, and “without the con¬ 
tribution from this operation in 
Fiji the group would have pro¬ 
duced a very dismal result, in¬ 
deed." 

The implication being that 
things are even worse at home 
than might appear from the 
profit and loss account. 

Another of Gunn's candid lit¬ 
tle comments informs share¬ 
holders that the company had 
to go to the bank before it could 
pay the final dividend. 

He says that in view of the 
result the board gave “very 
serious consideration to the 
recommending of a final divi¬ 
dend, especially as such a divi¬ 
dend would not be covered by 
the year's profits. 

“However the board is con¬ 
scious of the fact that share¬ 
holders rely on dividends as 
their return for providing the 
funds to enable the company to 
exist. In consultation with the 
group’s bank, the board decid¬ 
ed to recommend a final divi¬ 
dend to the annual meeting.'' 

The company completed its 
restructuring during the year 
when the operations of both 
Clyde Commercial Vehicles 
and Engines and Transmis¬ 
sions were integrated into 
Clyde Industries Ltd. 

Gunn notes that “the costs 
associated with implementing 
the new structure were far 
greater than foreseen, but are 
now behind us." 

But it is not clear from this 
comment whether the deferred 
expenses which wrought havoc 
with the company’s final result 
are the same as these restruc¬ 
turing costs. 

The profit and loss account 


shows sales were up 7 per cent 
from $18 million to $19.3 
million, but the pre-tax profit 
was down 60 per cent from 
$434,000 to $174,000. 

The notes to the accounts 
detail some expenses (but not 
operating expenses) which 
show interest costs on term 
borrowings were up 58 per 
cent, from $105,000 to 
$166,000, rent and leasing ex¬ 
penses were down 16 per cent, 
from $418,000 to $352,000, 
and “other interest" charges 
were down 21 per cent, front 
$608,000 to $478,000. 

Depreciation contributed to 
rising expenses with a jump 
from $137,000 to $217,000. 

The company’s income tax 
liability went from a $126,000 
charge in 1980 to a $3000 
credit in (he latest year, due 
mainly to a $ 102,000 future tax 


The business 
week 


Alex llarvey Industries I. id: 

unaudited profit alter M<c for the half- 
vcor ended September 30. 1981 was 
SI 1,3’8,000 (Ijm year SM.M.OOH). An 
interim dividend uf lit per cent (last year 
8 per cent) will be paid on capital in¬ 
creased by the recent share issue on 
January 28. 

Dank of New South Wales: con¬ 
solidated operating profit slier tax mid 
extraordinary items for the year ended 
September 30, 1081 was 
(last year $<1.1«j4,0n0). A final dividend 
of 12 cents s share will be paid «>» 
January 29. 

Henry Kerry Lid: unaudited group 
prodt nfler tax tor the lialf-yeur ended 
September 3u, 1081 wus $814,012 (luu 
year $492,917). An interim dividend of 
12.5 per cent (last year 11.5 per cent) 
will be pnlJ on January 31. 

Cnpliul City Kodlo l.tdi unaudited 
profit after ux for the half-year ended 
September 30, 1981 was $55,500 (last 
year $73,100). An Interim dividend of 
12 per cent will be paid on December 
22 . 

Cory-Wrighi Salmon Lidl unaudited 
consolidated net profit for the half-year 



The Quick Silver Service is ready 
and waiting. Around the town, 
around the country, around the 
world, our cost-eff I dent Pak 
systems will deliver your, 
consignment with the maximum 
of speed and the minimum of fuss. 
Our reputation is second-to-none. 
What we promise, we deliver. 


WORLD PAK 

World Pak provides the speed and 
security of in on-board Courier i□ 
Australia, Bahrain, Singapore, UK e 
the United States. 


JET PAK SAVER PAK 


to its destination almost anywhere (n 
New Zealand the following business 
day. 


hand delivery the very next morning. 
The one flat rate covers it all. 


PANIC PAK 

Panic Pak is for those uttra-iurgent. 
must-go documents. Available from 
Auckland, Wellington. Christchurch, 
Najson, Dunedin and Invercargill to any 
centre serviced by a domestic airport, • 


CITY PAK 

For smalt package end document . 
deliveries In the metropolitan area, 
this service is the quickest, hassle-free 
answer to all your problems. 


AUCKLAND 

Phone: 778-786 


HAMILTON ' 

Phone: 77-112 


TAURANGA 

Phone: 68-738 


ROTOftUAi ' ; 

Phohe:'82-990 


benefit from accuttutaJ 
losses and a $14,000 defaw 
taxation release, which Z 
aged to outweigh the Suite 
in taxes paid overseas - C 
ing n $3000 credit. 

Extraordinary items m 
down to $17,000 from S 
previous year’s $298,000 whirl 
had resulted from a propem 
sale. Minority interests wereuo 
from a $57,000 deduction! 
one of $75,000 — prcsuiMbk 
reflecting the Fijian operation', 
successful year. 

The balance sheet show 
shareholders' funds down 
from $4.5 million to J(j 
million, with term liabilities 
down, from $479,000 io 
$465,000, current liabilities up, 
from $6.2 million io $7,6 
million, fixed assets up, from 
$1.5 million to $1.8 million, 
and current asseis up, from $10 
million ro $10.9 million. 


eitdcJ September 30, I9SI I 
$510,240 (last year 5511,356). An c j 
it rim dividend of 7 per cent mil ht[J ! 
on l-'ehwaiy 2 t>. 1 

John Edmonds Holdlngi lid: 
iiiuudilcd ncl profit jfler ux for it: 
luill-yu.ir ended September 10, Ml »,i 
$52‘l,fio0 (Iasi year adjusted Slfll.W'i 
The re-nil for this year indudn i t 
iinnihri 4 viVViJiaiki. Animtntndr.i 
Jen, I uf H per coin (Iasi year 7 per ccr.:- 
will be paid ux-frer on Decembers 
t-Troslone NZ f .id: audieed profit afro: 
ux fur ihe year ended October 31, Ril 
was $3,1337,506 (Inst ytu SLMWOl A 
fm.ll iliviik-nd of 8 cenn a share wtlh 
paid «>u February 19. T be .U)M 
hold mi February 18. 

Healing Industrie* l.rd: umuJiuJ 
lid pridii for itic fulTjear 
Svpiviuhci 30, 1981 wus 51.159,912 , 

(Iasi yen !».3D.M8) An Inctum dm ' 
dvnd of 11 per e«ni flw ,ai «' i f'< 
lciiII will he paid on Februnr ii 
liuliiscrlril Chemlosli iNZ) lid: 
unaudited | •mill tiler ui fir He Mr- 
year ended ScpwAci ¥>, 

S2h 1.182 (Iasi yeii WMUt- ™ ^ 
itrim dividend of $ cem* i»b«e (kv. j 
veur cental * V" ff * I 
December 31. Direclori *• w** . 
mend ;i 1-lor-S bonus issue Mb 
ol.aivs ranking for the finil dmdenJ. : 

(.list era Id Holding! (NZ) Wj ! 
LiiBicrold Paints Ltd, • whotlyo-neo j 
luhsldiurv'a unaudited profit “ , 

for Ihe half-year ended September JO. , 
1981 wns $307,000 (Iasi year 5.5.,Wr 
An hueriin dividend of 10 per j 

he puid on December 16- i 

Motor Holding! Lidi 
idler tax for .he "J* 

September 30. 1981 **H W £ V 
(lull year $2,454,000) An 
dcnil «f 14 per ceni (law >«' J* g 

ccnOwillbe^idiax-rreeoni^ 

(*DL Holdings Ltd: uniudliedF 
after «* for the 
Scrrcmber 30. 1981 « | 

(lo« year MB1.049). An b«*■ 
dend of I2'A per cent (I*)» ' £ 
ceni), of which gift per eemimww 
ftce, will be paid on January »• 
Revertex Industrie* ft® ^ 
unaudited profit *A« “ (Wl rJ . 
year ended Septemto^ 

lerlm dividend of 10 per 
paid on December 12. 

Solmond !ndu*tri« 
profit after tax for the ^ 

September 30. 1981 | 

year $472,104). An 

8 cents a share (last year 7 ceno)^ 

paid on February 5. , 

Smlth-Blolab Ltdl 
profit after n* for the hi' 

September 30, 1981 - 

7 per cent (hit year6P trfW ' 

paid on December 18-' • ■ 

Stool and Tabe Ho 1 ' 1 ^^ 
unaudited profit 19 g] *v 

.year ended &P« m ^JL<ftAi.i* 
$4,300,000 (Jan 
terlnt dividendItf.« 
per cent) will boP® td 
SuoHtni.Indu.^W*^ 
group nit profit for. ** ..Jmj W 
September 19,1981 w* 1 * „ y jj e8 daf 
year $152,939)- 

rccnttpersh^jjgg^i). 
tax-free, will te $£*0* 

Transport (Ncftb. CMl”^ 
Holdlngi Lids 

date, .ffgutts for ,1 , 8 l3ho^P^ 
Sepietnber 30,198) fe *1 

ltafteMa* , waa u $7 
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Alrwork. B0c 

0% pr „ 

Ajax G K N 
Alcan. 60® 

AHI 

Alliance. 60c 
12% conv pr 
Annex 

AJDod Farmers 
12% conv pr 
AMBIsley. 60c 
Ampul Pot, 60c 
A Beavan 
11 .6% conv pr 
16 con prol 
Andes Group 
6-6.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
'A 1 6-7.6% pr 
’6’ 6-0% pr 
A Barnett 
A Ellis 

Ashby Bargh 
A B Cables 
Atlas. 60s 
10% conv pr 
Auck Gas 
Aurora. 50c 
10% convpr 
U% conv nts 
AC I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Baiba. 60c 
Baltins. 50c 
1 1 % conv pr 
Sank NSW 
Beach Pali. 50c 
Bandons. 

Bing Harris. 50c 
B N 2 Finance 
Bndgavala Mining 
Brlfriey, 50c 
16 75% spec pr 
Bos. 60c 
6HP, 200c 
Brother. 50c 
Burning, 50c 
CPD 

10% conv pr 
CFM 

12% conv pr 
Com flour 
font Timbar 
J 2% con» deb 
C iwral Radio. 25c 
f’Pitai i,(o. 50r. 

Carbonic tea 

Carter Holt 
C0A Finnic*. 50c 
CCl 

Cerjmco 
12% conv pr 

16% iad 5p 9C pr 

Chareiy 
Ch’ch Gti 
Cb’ch P/mi 
C' l> Realtlai. 10 c 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 
Coal 6 Enfrgy 
ColUngwood, 50c 

13% conv pi 

Col Motor 
Colyar Watson 
Comiico. BOc 
Command 
Metal. 50c 
conv pi 

CanMinoiali, 4 C 
Ctwfci wine 
CojV-Wrlflht 
4% conv pi 
conv pr 

Crown ConaoHdatad 

C SR’ l " n '"r 

Cu* Energy 

Optlona 

D^aty (M2) 

a*"**** 

Oic 

12% conv pr 
ftfvvall & Paulger 
0 Mel Wallace, foe 
7? convnta 
JJ^ota '82 

Brew, 60c 
SJorel 

•Ss?* 

ftrnlop inz) 
wbett 

?K»:S0c 

' utbTenatein. 60c 
&“"»■ '0= 

Sr tB m 

gP* 60o 
"% pr 

Firl 8 * Pl 
>»tona nz 

iSjoonvp/" 

A's," 

‘ter Boc 

^'•° nv, ’ r 

GCo^ conv Pr 

dififgr 1 Wc 

i 

s '&S1& 


— 

... 

0 

... 


0 

137 

135 

9200 

126 

125 

1500 

116 

116 

1600 

... 

... 

0 

— 

— 

0 

... 

— 

0 

390 

3B5 

48000 

— 


0 

— 

— 

0 

... 

... 

0 

275 

276 

1800 

55 

66 

6900 

410 

410 

200 

... 

— 

0 

86 

82 

22000 

86 

80 

24300 

315 

300 

6100 

300 

296 

6800 

— 


0 

185 

186 

600 

— 

... 

0 

336 

336 

200 

- 

.. 

0 

166 

155 

316845 

140 

140 

31220 

530 

630 

300 

— 

... 

0 

182 

170 

10500 

100 

98 

144000 

420 

416 

3850 

92 

86 

25900 

435 

410 

27150 

... 

... 

0 

87 

87 

04QQ 

IROO 

1800 

1 100 

... 

... 

0 

270 

255 

20500 

305 

295 

2020 


— 

0 

350 

350 

900 

... 


0 


... 

0 

... 

- 

0 

... 

... 

0 



0 

100 

105 

uoo 

2BO 

280 

600 

396 

36B 

10700 

280 

276 

8000 

265 

235 

27600 

24 2 

238 

30000 

135 

128 

1800 

... 

... 

0 

300 

300 

200 

300 

296 

700 

390 

390 

200 

60 

60 

17500 

112 

110 

12200 


— 

0 

30 

20 

60000 

65 

65 

600 

.. 

.. 

0 

310 

310 

200 

122 

122 

7000 

220 

216 

1500 

210 

210 

100 

185 

185 

1000 

... 

... 

0 

17 

16 

84000 

123 

112 

108000 

190 

190 

1800 

160 

100 

600 

160 

160 

300 

227 

223 

12000 


... 

0 


... 

0 

19 

17 

333300 

7 

7 

3000 

276 

270 

8600 

56 

62 

10200 



0 

186 

178 

3100 



0 

280 

260 

3900 

115 

110 

9500 

78 

78 

1064 

105 

106 

4400 

137 

126 

239300 



0 

62 

80 

900 

190 

186 

3000 

196 

196 

400 

o 

355 

360 

7600 

Q 

132 

132 

2600 

262 

266 

3000 

o 

180 

180 

3400 

n 



u 

0 

145 

136 

30900 

112 

110 

1000 

106 

86 

34340 

161 

166 

B4100 



0 

180 

178 

3300 

136 

136 

6600 

360 

346 

27300 

223 

217 

760100 

100 

98 

20100 

36B 

300 

11900 

112 

110 

4200 

90 

90 

1000 

193 

188 

33700 

146 

146 

900 

B5 

63 

3400 

67 

67 

80 
- 0 

— a 


0 

69 

08 

31400 

236 . 

233 

60000 

236 

236 

■ 2100 

108 

102 

4000 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY NOVEMBER 20 TO THURSDAY NOVEMBER 26 



Hallenstoln 

Haurakl Enterprises. 26c 
Hawkins. 60c 
8.6% pr 
H B Farmers 
13% conv pr 
H B Transport 
Healing 
12% conv pr 
H Pollard 

10% conv pi 
Henry Benv. 60c 
Holeproof 
Hums Industrios 
B-7.6% pl pr 
I C I (NZ) 

Ind Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cham. 60c 
I Watklns-Dow, 60c 
J Hardy Impey. 

James Smith, 50c 
14% conv pr 
I 2% conv pr 
J Bums 

14% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Webster, 50c 
1 2% conv pr 
J Nathan 
J Rattray 
12.6% conv pr 
LW Rudkin. 26c 
12% conv pr 
Lanes. 50c 
L O Nathan 
9.5% conv debs 
1 6.5% conv pr.90 
Lcyland, 60c 
Lion, 50c 
10% conv pr 
1 2% conv pr 
L 6 M OH. 50c 
Ltiaioroid 

Mnmzoal Corp. 50c 
15% conv pr 
Mali. 60c 

I 1 % conv pr 
Manawotu Knit,50c 
Manuwoin Rndio 
Mondial 

Marne 

McAlpIne. 60c 

McKeclmlc 

Midland 

II % conv | ir 
Mm flnvuuros. JOi. 

M U'Brifin, BOl- 

I 2% conv pr 
15 conv pr 

Moniena. 50c 
M-P I M 

Motor Holds. 50c 
Motor Trad. 60c 
6-6% pr 
11.6% conv pr 
MSI Corpn. 60c 
12% conv pr 
Ml Cook 
conv pr 

M I M Holds. 60c 
Nat Insurance, BOc 
Naylor 
6% pr 

Noll Holdings, 60c 
N Z Cement 
N Z F C, 60c 

II % conv pr 
N Z Farm Fart 

12% conv pr 
14% conv pr 
NZFP 
NZI G 

N Z I 10% conv pr 
N 2 Light Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 
NZ MC 
N 2 News 
NZO G 
N Z Petrol. 60c 
N Z Refining 
NZ8B 
N Z Steel 
N Z United 
Nuhoka 
Odline, 60c 
■A* 0% pr 
12.6% conv pr 
*B’ 13% conv pr 
16% con notes 
Optical ' 

12% conv pr 
Otago Press & Prod 
Pevroc Holdings 
POL Holds. 60c 
Perm Invest 
Printing & Packaging 
11.6% conv pr 
Progressive 
12% conv pr 
Prop Securities, 60c 
Prud Building _ 

Quill Humphries. 50c 
12% oonv pr 

Radio Avon. 26c 
Radio Otago 
Regina 

R £ W Heileby 
Reid Farmers 
Repco (NZ). 60c 
Revertex 
Rex Consol 
1 6% conv pr 
Rhsem.-SOc 

Rothmans, 6Pc . . . - 
R W Saunders 
Salmond 
Sarilofd ■ 

12% convpr 
. 12 % 'B' convpr. . 
Sdhoflejd 

Soott, 60c, - -j-'- •. 

I2i6% cenypr. 

Selbv 


260 600 

126 1500 

110 1000 

O 

260 1100 

186 600 

O 

170 1900 

0 

290 4900 

O 

205 301078 

220 1500 

180 1QBOO 

O 

210 23800 

90 1000 

200 31800 

220 800 

212 30300 

246 13400 

88 1800 

80 200 

0 

90 12300 

216 5800 

0 

85 6400 

0 

0 

248 2000 

0 

103 63800 

146 800 

1 BO 7200 

230 17400 

0 

196 2700 

155 3500 

183 268700 

200 10500 

166 18800 

32 2300 

0 

220 300 

0 

266 2000 

0 

120 4400 

110 3300 

O 

182 59600 

125 2800 

0 
0 
0 

60 73400 

70 9500 

0 
0 

140 11600 

218 200 

107 37700 

0 
0 
0 

94 25300 

96 200 

196 43200 

163 6800 

0 

270 38000 

0 
0 

89 69400 

148 2600 

118 22600 
106 2200 
180 4200 

176 400 

156 1300 

326 608950 
410 660 

220 24100 

60 1800 
86 3200 

180 94300 

245 3100 

36 160700 
0 

140 14400 

80 870900 
187 87600 

0 

206 100 

103 54800 

0 

70 1800 

76 3200 

112 16800 
60 10100 
48 66000 

190 600 

0 

)20 6600 
0 

186 6800 
78 • 700 

178 28300 

185 2700 

!20 42463 

16 600 
10 ■ 2800 
10 3000 

18 2400 

-- 0 
20 400 

97 13400 

16 1000 
83 20800 

0 

,00 . • 6000 
60 300 

56 '1700 

47 .106805 
- 0 
30 .2600. 

66. .1400' 

- Q 

10 700 

o 

10 200 
04- .8000 

. o .. 

86 1100 


Skellerup, 60c 

320 

322 

320 

19300 

5-7.6% pr 

40 


.. 

0 

Smith Blolab, 50c 

163 

163 

165 

7400 

1 2% conv pr 

165 



0 

Smiths C M 

160 

100 

160 

900 

Sthn Cross Hotol 

190 



0 

Stltn Cross Mins, 20c 

40 

42 

40 

26400 

5 F M 

290 

295 

290 

1000 

Spodillng, 50c 

00 

01 

00 

8800 

1 2% conv pr 

85 



0 

Steel & Tube, 50c 

142 

145 

138 

32200 

Suckling 

165 

165 

165 

600 

Taylors 

155 

165 

150 

1 200 

1 2% conv pr 

1 76 



0 

Taltharm 

175 

175 

175 

2800 

12% conv pr 

135 

... 


0 

T J Edmonds 

340 

340 

330 

1 3600 

Tollay 

205 

206 

200 

3000 

Tourist Corp of Fiji 

40 

.. 


0 

Trans Ashburton, 50c 

62 

62 

G2 

1000 

TNL Group, 50c 

126 

132 

125 

98000 

10% conv pi 

95 

95 

96 

700 

12% conv pr 

105 

... 


0 

Trans (Nth Cant) 

138 

136 

13B 

400 

13.5% conv pr 

1 12 

1 1 2 

1 12 

700 

15% conv pr 

116 

... 


0 

U E B. 50c 

127 

127 

122 

7 6000 

6.5-7.6% pr 

120 



0 

1 2% conv pr 

112 

1 12 

1 10 

4 400 

1 5% conv pr 

68 

88 

68 

2 300 

Unltori Qlrtg 

120 

... 


0 

Unit oil Publishing, 50c 

275 

275 

275 

3000 

Vocation. 50c 

90 

92 

90 

7 700 

1 2% conv pr 

78 

78 

?B 

500 

12.5% conv pr 

GB 

.. 


0 

Vlslonhlro, 

120 

124 

120 

8900 

Wnllaki NZR 

230 

240 

23B 

54300 

1 1.5% conv pr 

200 

202 

*200 

5500 

Wolker 8> Hall 

400 



0 

Wattio, 50c 

225 

225 

222 

16800 

1 2.6% conv pr 

1 15 

120 

1 1 5 

2700 

16% conv pr 

193 

130 

193 

6000 

Welgas 

4 10 

... 


0 

Wosthndgu 

195 

... 


0 

Wilkins & Davies 

320 

320 

320 

1 100 

5.75-7.5% pr 

60 



0 

W Joffery 

152 

152 
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93 
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54 
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4 00 

8200 
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Exchange 

rates 


AS at November 19. NZ dollar sells 
at: 


Britain 

US 

Canada 

Australia 

Pfl' 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

Franca 


.4319 

B321 

.9828 

.7241 

.7178 

12.95 

31.03 

1.4289 

6-9244 

4.6694 


Greece 
Hong Kong 
India 
Ireland 
rial/ 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

end Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swiuetland 

West Germany 

Western Samoa 


46 62 
4.6694 
7.5087 
.6191 
990.33 
179.40 
1.8674 
2.Q293 

84.96 
4.7832 
8.1308 
63.27 
1.7010 
.7998 
78.06 
4 6244 
1.4741 
» 8402 
.8863 


Economic 

indicators 


THB balance of payments on current 
account for the three months from July 
to September 1981 show a deficit of 
$525 million, according to ihe Depart¬ 
ment of Statistics provisional estimate, 
compared with a deficit for the cor¬ 
responding quarter of last year of $392 


million. The June quarter deficit was 
$247 million and in the March quarter 
there was a surplus of $26 million. 
FOR the year ended October 1981 there 
was a net migration loss of 8117 (lsir 
year 14,393) and during the tevtn 
montha from April of this year there has 
been a net migration Ion io population 
or21,000, compared with 28,211 for the 
corresponding period in I960. In Oc¬ 
tober there was a net migration gain of 
14,460, compared with a gain of 11,826 
in October 1980. 


National Business Review . . 
the newspaper that sorts out 
the economy for economists. 
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FCL may ‘do its duty’ for new trawlers 


by Allan Parker 

FLETCHER Challenge Ltd — 
its hopes of importing two big 
fishing trawlers duty-free scut¬ 
tled by the powerful Cabinet 
Economic Committee — may 
still go ahead by paying fill! im¬ 
port duty. 

Such a decision would add 
up to $ 1.8 million to the invest¬ 
ment by the giant conglomer¬ 
ate’s fishing arm, Fletcher 
Fishing Ltd, which already 
operates a joint venture with 
Soviet vessels. 

But, with the CEC decision 
to defer applications for duty¬ 
free imports of crawlers by 
New Zealand fishing groups 
and continue the increasingly 
controversial joint ventures, an 
early move by FCL might give 
it an important head start on 
other deferred applicants. 

Fletcher Fishing was one ofa 
dozen applicants to import 


fishing vessels worth $30 
million as part of a “New Zea¬ 
land isation” programme that 
would eventually replace joint 
ventures. 

The applications were made 
in anticipation of the Govern¬ 
ment review of joint-venture 
licences next March. However, 
the CEC decided late last 
month to “roll over” rhe joint 
ventures until March 1983. 

The committee's move sunk 
hopes of importing the vessels 
duty-free. 

However, Fletcher Fishing 
managing director Eric Henry 
last week confirmed his com¬ 
pany was still investigating the 
possibility of importing two 
large freezer-trawlers and pay¬ 
ing full duty — about 20 per 
cent. 

The investment, he said, 
would then be about $9 mil¬ 
lion. 


“We’re still doing our 
numbers. 

“The payment of duty puts 
up the size of the investment 
and we have to work out the 
economics,” said Henry. 

The combined catch forecast 
for the two trawlers would be 
about 20,000 tonnes. 

FCL may decide to go ahead, 
anyway as the extra $1.8 
million investment could be 
regarded as a long-term com¬ 
mitment to the fishing in¬ 
dustry, by giving the company 
the jump on other interested 
trawler operators. 

Certainly, FCL has made its 
views about its role in New 
Zealand’s furure industry clefir 
to the Government in a submis¬ 
sion leaked several months ago. 

The company regarded the 
present industry as too small 
and fragmented to replace joint 
ventures in the deeper waters of 
the exclusive economic zone. 


Rather, it saw the establish¬ 
ment of three “super" com¬ 
panies as the answer. The sub¬ 
mission made it clear that FCL 
should be one of those big three 
operators. 

Meanwhile, one Govern¬ 
ment-assisted ntiempt to prove 
New Zealand-owned trawlers 
can successfully fish ofi-shorc 
waters has yet to produce 
results. 

New Zealand's biggest trawl¬ 
er, the 40-metre Waipori, 
returned to deep-water fishing 
Iasi month after a lay-up of 18 
months because it had been un¬ 
economic to operate. 

The trawler is owned by 
Dunedin-based Skeggs Foods 
Ltd, which received a Govern¬ 
ment grant to resume fishing. 

“The grant has been used to 
allow us to assess whether local 
vessels can successfully catch 
the deep water species,” ac- 
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cording to the company’s 
Nelson manager, Brvan 
Skeggs. 

Last week, Skeggs told NBR 
that the first foray had proved 
unsuccessful in terms of catch- 
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NZLS restructures 


by Warren Berryman 

NEW Zealand Land Securities 
Ltd is restructuring its debt 
finance with the aid of its own 
wholly-owned insurance com¬ 
pany, Greenwich Life In¬ 
surance Ltd. 

Promoted by Rcnour and 
Company, Greenwich Life is 
offering secured Assurance 
policies with a minimum 12 per 
cent annual tax-free compound¬ 
ing interest (30 per cent a year 
interest before tax). The 
premiums, however, are not tax 
deductible. 

Director of NZLS and 
Greenwich Life, Richard Solo¬ 
mon, said new subscriptions 
would be invested in Govern¬ 
ment and local body stock, 
property and in NZLS’s 
geriatric hospitals. 

This, Solomon said, would 
allow NZLS to repay its public 
debentures and restructure its 
financing, 

Greenwich Life, formerly 
Property Life Insurance Ltd 
under the wing of the collapsed 
Circuit Development Group, 
has since become a wholly- 
owned NZLS subsidiary. 


Greenwich Life's bala* 
sheet included in the proj rc . 
jus shows $377,493 in poL 
holders funds. Solomon «>i 
the preponderance of the* 
policyholders date back to tht 
Circuit Development era, 

Greenwich Life was fonntd 
berore the Governmeni’s re¬ 
quirement of a $500,000 bond 
for life companies became ef¬ 
fective. Solomon said the com¬ 
pany had been given time to io- 
crease its bond which it had 
been doing at the rale of 
$50,000 a year, 

Renouf and Company cir¬ 
cularised clients saying Green 
wich Life, ns a small Ne* 
Zealand-owned life insurance 
company, fulfilled ail the 
statutory requirements of tht 
Life Insurance Act. 

Its a single premium endow¬ 
ment assurance policy by 
which life cover is obtained, 
while the entire investmem 
proceeds upon maturity, death 
or surrender, are free of tax. 

Renouf and Company 
declared its interest as Renouf 
partner, Bruce Buxton, is a 
director in Greenwich Life. 
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by Aim Taylor 

LOCAL innovators are taking 
g back seat in the drive to alter¬ 
native feels - but not neces ‘ 
jarily for long. While imported 
Italian equipment steers the 
route to compressed natural 
gas, 0 ne local development 
could put the means of self- 
sufficiency into people’s back 
yards. 

Auckland’s Klasse Kompres- 
sors has developed a compres- 


Fuel self-sufficiency in back yard 

or which, nttacheri In rtnmncrio ti »»— . » 


sor which, nttached to domestic 
gas supplies, could fiiel a small 
company's fleet or provide 
CNG tor the ordinary 
motorist. 

Eric Stenner built the pro¬ 
totype five years ago. He has 
been waiting for the CNG mar¬ 
ket to develop before develop¬ 
ing the product to commercial 
viability. 


New check on projects 


by Ann Taylor 

SOUTH Island cement for the 
Aiarsden Point refinery expan¬ 
sion, and Mexican boilers not 
designed to weather earth¬ 
quakes at the Huntly power sta¬ 
tion, should soon be things of 
the past. 

The enlarged major projects 
advisory group, when it has 
been appointed, will have a 
brief to ensure resource pro¬ 
curement plans and local par¬ 
ticipation in major projects at 
the early stages. 

The South Island cement has 
yet to be mixed, but overseas 
consultants working on the ex¬ 
pansion specified n cement 
mhkh could only he nude in a 
special ntn there. 

And the Mexican boiler 
designers,sub-contracted at the 
Huntly power station, ap¬ 
parently miscalculated the scis- 
mological aspect, which helped 
to slow the project — already 
four years behind schedule. 

The advisory group will in¬ 
clude Trade and Industry 


Department representatives 
who will be able to monitor 
local input through import 
licensing. 

There will be a requirement 
that the overseas promoters of a 
project take on a local consul¬ 
tant with knowledge of local 
conditions. Local experience 
has sometimes been eclipsed by 
an overseas promoter giving 
consultancy and contract work 
to other overseas companies 
which they have worked with 
elsewhere. 

From an early local involve¬ 
ment a better procurement plan 
should follow. Trade and In¬ 
dustry, Labour, Treasury and 
the Ministry of Works will 
have representatives on the ad¬ 
visory group. The FOL, 
Master Builders, Contractors, 
and Manufacturers federal ions 
and the Quantity Surveyors In¬ 
stitute will also he represented. 

Nominations are now with 
National Development 
Minister Bill Birch, and a com¬ 
mittee will probably be ap¬ 
pointed in the new year. 
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Thc just published 
198 1 edition of 
The Money Book 
15 a gilt-edged 
Purchase at a 
^ when borrowing 
and investment 
decisions have 
never been more 
im portant. 
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tey contact people. ; 
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The DFC has got behind thc 
indigenous product (only the 
bearings are imported) and will 
help market it once Stenner is 
beyond the “Heath Robin- 
sonish" development stages. 

There does not seem to be 
too much red tape in the way or 
back yard compressors. CNG 
storage is required to be fenced 
but this compressor would fill 
the cylinders directly. 

A problem, also experienced 
by service station outlets, has 
been the low pressure gas is 
reticulated at. “If it came in at 
greater pressure our problems 
would be halved,” Stenner 
said. 

The small high-pressure 
compressor is a logical develop¬ 
ment from Klasse’s standard 
air compressor which the com¬ 
pany developed and now makes 
the components for. That com¬ 
pressor is not used in this coun¬ 
try, but parts worth $400,000 
are exported to Singapore 


where the unit is assembled 
under licence. 

Klassc’s developments ap¬ 
pear to fit the old adage about 
the prophet without honour in 
his own country. The company 
will probably start production 
of the sniail compressor for 
Holland where there is a strong 
demand for it, while a Swiss 


company is also interested. 

New Zealand is using a varie¬ 
ty of standards for com¬ 
pressors, cylinders and conver¬ 
sion kits used in the alternative 
fuel industry and Klasse faces a 
common problem. It will have 
to export, get certification for 
the compressor elsewhere and 
import those standards before 
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it can tackle thc local marker. 

Service station compressors 
arc imported, with most com¬ 
ing from Italy. “We could 
make them," said Stenner, but 
another company would have 
to take over once the research 
and development was done. 
"We couldn’t sell heaters to 
Eskimos with free electricity," 
said Stenner, who would prefer 
to shut the door and stay 
behind bis drawing board. 


Tawai tangle tells a tale 


AN error in thc Tiwai Point 
smelter’s returns to the Depart¬ 
ment of Statistics points to 
several impediments to the 
public's right to know. 

In the 1976-77 year, the 
department recorded 34 5 
million kilowatt hours of elec¬ 
tricity being sold to non-ferrous 
basic metal manufacturers for 
$4.5 million. 

But the then Electricity 


Depart mem statistics for that 
year show 2,786.8 million 
kilowatt hours being sold to thc 
same sector for $6,289 million. 

The discrepancy — 2332 
million kilowatt hours — ac¬ 
counts for about 12 per cent in 
electricity consumption in the 
country in that year. 

Comalcn had made a mistake 
in its returns to the depart¬ 
ment. It listed its daily plant 


capacity rather than annual 
electricity use. 

The company which sells 
Tiwai Point’s product, like the 
oil companies which sell the 
refined product from the 
Marsdcn Point Refinery are, 
for the purposes of preparing 
statistics, “wholesalers". They 
are listed with thousands of 
other "wholesalers, retailers, 
hotel and restaurant irude”. 



When the homework’s done, 
wouldn’t aTeacher !s be pleasant 
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Vague criteria for deciding kiwifhiit export licences 


by Allan Parker and 

Claudia Perkins 

THE New Zealand Kiwifruit 
Authority* with make-or-break 
power to decide who gets a slice 
5 the multi-million dollar a 
yar export business, operates 
inder vague legislative cri- 
una for determining licence- 
holders. 

The authority must take four 
fictors into account when con- 
icdering applications: industry 
need; the applicant’s ability to 
maintain an “efficient export 
distribution service”; the finan¬ 
cial standing and repute of the 
applicant; information that may 
come from tbe Trade and In¬ 
dustry Department and its 
ircdt commissioner service. 

The latest round of applica¬ 
tions were decided on industry 
Mtd, according to an authority 
spokesman. 

In particular, it took into ac¬ 
count three resolutions about 
the needs of the industry. 

One was a Kiwifruit Ex¬ 
porters’ Association adoption 
of a market-spread policy. 

The KEA wanted to ensure 
licence-holders should be 
prepared to go into markets 
that were harder to penetrate, 
rather than just concentrate on 
"cream” markets and thus 
disrupting export development 
imernationally. 

The second resolution was 
ihe 5 per cent minimum crop 
<hue. 

The third was a decision by 
the authority that it considered 
the industry did not need new 
licence-holders and did not 
need to replace the two 
Jumped licence-holders "in 
: new of their small market 
■ sW. 

An authority spokesman said 
this last resolution was based 
on latest crop estimates for the 
season. 

Initial Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries forecasts ln- 
; caled a cr °P of nine million 

infi l ”^ S "" up pcr ccnl on 
JtBL 

"However, die latest MAF 
wutuie is that next year’s crop 
wn t be much ahead of the 6.5 
jwn trays this year,” said 
llle spokesman. 


On that basis, the authority 
decided the existing companies 
could cope with the market. 

The spokesman confirmed 
that the applicants were not 
told of these criteria until they 
arrived ni the hearing on 
November 5. 

TNL’s general manager 
(marketing and development), 
Dexter Taylor, told NBR last 
week: “We are naturally disap¬ 
pointed at being turned down 
again. With the growth of the 
industry, there is going to be a 
need for experienced com¬ 
panies in the export field.” 

The company felt it had the 
financial resources and ex¬ 
perience to become an export 
licence-holder — a feeling con¬ 
firmed by the authority in its 
rejection slip. 

The letter described TNL as 
"a- substantial company with 
significant experience in the ex¬ 
port field." 

Said Taylor: “We felt flat¬ 
tered by the remark, but very 
disappointed by the decision.” 

Apple and Fear Board 
general manager Jim Bremner 
said the board was also 
“naturally disappointed”. 

The board's application 
followed a "large number" of 
inquiries from growers wanting 
board involvement in the ex¬ 
port of their crop. 

Bremner felt the board had 
"a great deal to olTer" the in¬ 
dustry. He believed ground 
support from growers for board 
involvement will grow. 

Said Bremner: “Before this 
application wc had done no lob¬ 
bying with the growers because 
wc felt our case could stand on 
its merits. 

"Wc may now actively look 
for support." 

Like the other unsuccessful 
applicants, Wilson Neill 
managing director Robert 
Wilson was “naturally disap¬ 
pointed” after being knocked 
back a third‘time. 

“With the sheer volume (of 
kiwifruit) that is going to be 
produced it should be all hands 
to the helm.” 

The company, he said, had a 
proven track record in hor¬ 
ticulture. 

The unsuccessful applicants 


were reluctant to criticise the 
authority openly — many will 
reapply for a licence next year. 

But behind-the-scenes they 
are caustic about a system that 
gives the authority wide powers 
of investigation and potentially 
allows competitors of appli¬ 
cants access to their financial 
situation. 

For example, the general con¬ 
ditions of the licences allows 
the authority to examine the 
books of the holders to see if 
they have fulfilled the licence 
requirements. 

Said one: "The probing (by 
the authority) is much more in¬ 
tensive than a bank report — or 
even what you would divulge 
to shareholders.” 

Exporters’ representatives on 
the eight-member authority are 
Mr Ted Carroll of Produce 
Markets Ltd, Auckland, and 
Mr Don Turner of Turners 
and Growers Exports Ltd. 


Both these companies had 
their licences renewed, as did 
Turners (Tauranga) Ltd, 
another Turners and Growers 
company. 

The authority’s assistant 
secretary Bob Wilson told 
NBR last week that neither 
Turner nor Carrol) took part in 
the export licensing bearings. 

“They were not very keen to 
look at the financial records of 
ihe applicants; they felt it 
would be immoral to do so.” 

When the applications were 
tabled they took no part in the 
assessment. 

The Turners (Tauranga) Ltd 
licence was revoked last year by 
the authority, but renewed on 
appeal to Robert Smellie QC, 
an independent arbitrator ap¬ 
pointed by the president of the 
New Zealand Law Society 
under the authority’s appeal 
provisions. 

Other companies to have 


their licences renewed arc 
Auckland Export Ltd (recently 
taken over by Fletcher 
Challenge subsidiary 
Wrightson NMA), Dalgety 
New Zealand Ltd, Fruitfed Ex¬ 
port (a New Zealand Fruit¬ 
growers Federation organisa¬ 
tion) and Jordan Export-import 
Company Ltd. 

Opinion among would-be ex¬ 
porters and growers alike about 
solutions to the perceived im¬ 
passe centre on two arens. 

Some believe one controlling 
body, rather than a select few 
companies, should handle all 
export sales. 

"1 feel that in the future it 
(kiwifruit exporting) will come 
down to a Meat or Woo! Board 
type organisation,” said one. 

Others believed the authority 
should set strict criteria for 
licence-holders to ensure ade¬ 
quate control and orderly 
development of the industry. 


Any organisation prepared to 
meet those critieria should then 
be allowed to export the lucra¬ 
tive crop. 

Pressure for some reform will 
undoubtedly increase as pro¬ 
duction volumes increase (one 
MAF estimate suggests earn¬ 
ings could be as high as $500 
million by 1990). 

One rejected applicant told 
NBR: “There will come a lime 
when, 1 believe, the public eye 
will come more sharply on 
them (the authority) as pressure 
for selling grows. 

"I believe the time will conic 
when people will ask: ’Is justice 
being done by so few to so 
many?’ ” 

National Business 
Review . . . 
the newspaper the 
politicians read. 
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Trigon aims to boost exports by a third 


EXPORT earnings of $3 
million arc targeted lor Trigon 
Plastics Ltd this year, a growth 
of 36 per cent over last year's 
export performance, says gen¬ 
eral manager Len Belz. 

The company's indirect ex¬ 
porting performance should 
reach $2.7 million during the 
current year, says Belz. 

This is a significant achieve¬ 
ment, considering Trigon's ex¬ 
porting career only began in 
1975 with a S75 order for gar¬ 
bage bags from Western 
Samoa. 

Important contributions are 
being made by several recently 
completed major projects in 
product research and market¬ 
ing development programmes, 
Belz told NBR. 

These include an innovative 
shrink wrap technique which 
reduces weight loss in frozen 
lamb carcasses, and the forma¬ 
tion of a new joint company 
specialising in integrated 
systems for food packaging and 
processing with Ralph Engle 
Systems Ltd. 

Belz said the company had 
also achieved a major break¬ 
through into the bulk poly¬ 
ethylene film market, especially 
for use in the coffee industry. 

The marketing success with 
polyethylene film, especially to 
Papua New Guinea, formed 
the basis of Trigon's entry in 
this year's Plastics Institute- 
Union Steamship Company 
Export Award. 

Belz said significant export¬ 
ing success came from a con- 


Thia survey on the plastics Industry Is prepared by David Peach in 
association with the Plastics Institute of New Zealand. 


certed effort on three main film 
prodttcis. The company won a 
major contract to supply the 
12-month packaging require¬ 
ments of Papua New Guinea’s 
largest supermarket chain, and 
significant amounts of coloured 
polyethylene film was exported 
for use by the coffee industry. 

The film is used as a 
substrate for sun-drying coffee 
beans. Other films exported to 
PNG were destined for use in 
the building industry, mainly 
for wail-lining and concrete 
underlay. 

Belz said the industry's en¬ 
trepreneurial approach and in¬ 
novative flair had seen many 
new export products developed 
and many new export markets 
opened up. 

The Industries Development 
Commission had also conclud¬ 
ed in its report on the industry 
that the existence and develop¬ 
ment of a flexible packaging in¬ 
dustry had an important role to 
play in New Zealand’s econo¬ 
my, he noted. 

The IDCs conclusions 
reflect Trigon’s own thinking 
about future directions, Belz 
said. 

"In the years it has taken us 
to build our exports to within 
reach of $3 million, we have 
established a sound home mar¬ 
ket for relatively nan-technical 
flexible film products. 

"The variety and market 


growth of these products has 
been achieved ill part because 
of the absence of low-cost and 
often subsidised imported 
products." 

Belz said Trigon’s long-term 
development commitments 
were possible only because im¬ 
port licensing provided a 
secure home market base. 

"This left us free to concen¬ 
trate specialist skills in areas 
where packaging expertise is 
not an end in itself, but where 
ir fulfills an essenrial strategic 
need in support of primary 
product exports." 

Trigon and Ralph Engle 
Systems Ltd's new joint con¬ 
sulting and marketing com¬ 
pany, Tri-Engle Ltd, mean¬ 
while combines expertise in the 
design of engineering systems 
for food processing with high 
technology in specialised flex¬ 
ible Him packaging. 

The method of approach, 
however, is rhe essential 
characteristic of the new com¬ 
pany and the reason for its 
formation. 

All Tri-Engle's activity is 
based on a totally integrated 
systems approach. 

Both parent companies be¬ 
lieve food-processing industries 
(including those of the primary 
sector) have historically had to 
cope with the difficulties of 
piecemeal development.-In the 
past, equipment engineers 




Long ago a 
Palestinian boy gave 
his loaves and fishes 
to Jesus and 5,000 
people were fed. 
Today through 100 
projects in over 
40 countries, 
modern 


miracles of food 
production, health 
care and vocational 
education occur 
when we share 
generously through 
the N.C.C. 
Christmas 
Appeal. 


2ID9N 


1981 CHRISTMAS APPEAL 

Please give through your church or direct to: National Council 
of Churches, P.O. Box 297,176 Hereford St, CHRISTCHURCH, 


Name: 


Address: 


Tick here if receipt required. □; (Five dollars minimum for tax purposes) - . • 
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I The Christmas Appeal hag provided Overseas'. Aid for .35 years. 


worked independently of film 
technicians and their achieve¬ 
ments were not necessarily 
(inked together. 

Tri-Engle's objective, there¬ 
fore, is to assess and improve 
not just one operation at a time, 
hut to consider the overall 
function of a processing plant, 
says Belz. 

The next step is the planning 
and design of integrated sys¬ 
tems incorporating carefully 
researched work flow manage¬ 
ment techniques as well as 
machinery and equipment bas¬ 
ed on modern technology, he 
said. 

"A Tri-Engle redevelopment 
programme should ideally in¬ 
clude everything from the 
siting of the buildings, all the 


way through 10 packaging de¬ 
tails and loading bays," said 
Tri-Engle partner, Ralph 

Engle. 

Within the meat industry, 
which RES and Trigon have 
each given special develop¬ 
mental attention over many 
years, the new venture is being 
very well received. 

The formation of the com¬ 
pany offers primary producers 
n local multi-skilled agency 
with long-term commitments 
to assisting primary industry. 

A major Tri-Engle project in¬ 
volves the packaging of frozen 
lamb carcasses, using flexible 
film to replace stockinette. 

Trial shipments of wrapped 
carcasses are currently arriving 
in several European destina¬ 


tions, and initial 


repom « ( 


most favourable, said Belz 
The object of the new ib* 
wrap technique i 5 to retU 
weight loss through dehyfo 
non, thus increasing waL 
value and overseas earning^ 
To meet this objective,ft 
Engle ts able to design a 
build an integrated pacing* 
system for automatic handw l 
packaging, labelling, shriS 
freezing and storage. * 
Belz said the next devel® 
ntent phase would be to estj 
the technology to enable bmj 
carcasses to be packaged befbn 
freezing, while avoiding the 
problem of ice build-up. Thii 
would further reduce dehydra¬ 
tion and enhance the quality 
and value of the product. 



Plastics 


Newcomer expands services 


A newcomer to the local 
plastics, resin and machinery 
supply scene. Hunt Agencies, 
now boasts a nutionwide cus¬ 
tomer service with the opening 
of a Wellington office. 

Former Chemby man Steve 
Ranson will run the Petone- 
based office and from there will 
service both local and South 
Island interests. 

Hunt’s Laurie Cranfield said 
the Wellington operation had 
been set up as a separate com¬ 
pany from the Auckland office, 
and would be required to 
generate its own business and 
run as an autonomous profit 
centre. 

Cranfield said the move to 
have fulltime representation in 
the Wellington region and in 
the South Island was a planned 
expansion of company activity. 


"Our reputation and exper¬ 
tise is now becoming welt 
known, and accordingly we are 
being offered top-notch agency 
lines. We owe it to both our 
customers and the overseas 
concerns we represent here in 
New Zealand to have a true 
nation-wide representation." 

Cranfield said one agency 
that Hunt holds, for Alctalntcc- 
canica injection moulding 
machinery, should especially 
benefit from the opening of the 
Wellington office. 

He claimed the Me tat mac* 
canica moulders were top-of- 
the-line machines, and a new 
model, trade named Pcnta, 
should be very much in de¬ 
mand. 

Auckland-based Taurus 
Plastics Ltd has recently in¬ 
stalled two Mctalmcccauica 


machines, and 10 supervise 
their installation end proviik 
technical service and biduj, 
Hunt has enlisted NZCE pin- 
tics-qualificd expert VVarwid 
Spedding. 

Cranfield said rhe two ikv 
machines installed at Tiuni 
Plastics make extensive use of 
micro-processors for total sod 
precise control of all machine 
functions. 

He said as Taurus wisib; 
fust company in the country to 
use this new machinery, its co¬ 
operation was sought to alb* 
prospective machine-men w 
view the equipment in a work¬ 
ing situation. 

Cranfield said this type of co¬ 
operation wus invaluable to his 
company, as was thf co¬ 
operation o fie/ed by 
customers. 




CLEVER 

YOU! 


London and Amsterdam, 
from only $271* 

It's KLM's Londerdam Caper to the UK! 


Begin your Londerdam in either London or 

Amsterdam and eet: 

• 6 nights' first class accommodation in London 
and Amsterdam 

• Return air travel between the two cities 

• Restaurant and shopping discounts in London 
and Amsterdam 

• Free sightseeing and free admissions to 
museums and art galleries 

• Even a free beer at three London pubs! 

Just compare the cost of any return Channel 

m-neain» _ ...L .L ..L_ 


ctos sing and you'll see what We mean by "clever 

S nil" All the details on how the Londerdam 
aper saves vou money are in the new 


laper saves you money are in the new 
Londerdam brochure at Havel Agents and KLM 
offices now. (Or phone Auckland 774-305, 775-212 
or Wellington 859-911) 


•Storing Twin Room when travelling KLM from Far East or American 
continents. 


Meat industry backs film trials 


^or, managing director John Keegan, Lance Adams-Schnelder 
jriiwaid-wlnner Roy Bettlson 


Crayfish container 
wins export award 


other 


A polystyrene container, used 
for the export of live crayfish, 
ha won for its designers and 
manufacturers the 1981 Plas¬ 
tics Institute of New Zealand- 
pnion Steamship Company 
f.\pwt Award. 

The award, a landscape 
[Minting by local artist E B Lat- 
«y, was presented to Beta 
plastics Ltd managing director 
Hoy Bettison by retiring Trade 
and Industry Minister Lance 
AihQH'Schneider earlier this 
month. 

In presenting rhe award, the 
Minister said the achievements 
of the Upper Hull company 
an excellent example of 
the plastics industry assisting 
jwher to achieve spectacular 
results. 

lie viid live crayfish were hir¬ 
ing exported by a local fish ex* 
fortti prepared to rake on cs- 
1 -Wished Australian exporters 
'upplying the Japanese market. 

“initially, a death rate of 20 
per cent wu not uncommon 
nfrn live crayfish were cx- 
i ¥««d in conventional expami- 
‘ ed polystyrene boxes. 

“But with Beta's container, 
'it mortality f „| C 0 f cray fi s h 

1,15 “rn reduced to virtually 
km, and the fish arc held at 
jmital temperatures during 72 
• of shipment,” said 
i Mims-Schneider. 

I In rhe 1980 season 1800 con- 
, men were used; this season 
- ’“ n 1 ^30 per cent increase 
®. • an d next season’s re- 

i?2 eW ? are «liImated at 
ll W"J units. 

Adams-Schneider said that 
* efforts of Beta Plastics was 
icative °f the progressive 

Plaslics indus,r y 

J* industry has come a 
3 ,n a short space of 
riS- ,nd now Plays a very 
role in kw Zea* 
economy;* 

‘^! W0 >’ ears dlrect 

w. • of Plashes products 

item K Msed dramatically, 
5^22 million ,o S55 

growth 
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advances being made by dif¬ 
ferent industry groups and how 
they work together efficiently. 


NATIONAL meat industry 
recognition of the benefits of 
using plastic films for packag¬ 
ing frozen lamb and sheep 
meats has led to new packaging 
trials being conducted at the 
Tomoana Freezing Works, 
near Hastings. 

The project, initiated by the 
Auckland Farmers Freezing 
Co-operative and the AHI 
Plastic Film Company Ltd 
about nine years ago, has been 
"picked up" by the New 
Zealand Freezing Companies 
Association and the Meat Pro¬ 
ducers Board. 

Both organisations have ac¬ 
cepted responsibility for fund¬ 
ing the further development 
jointly with AHI. 


AHI Plastic Film introduced 
the plastic bags used in the 
trials. 

The work being done now is 
aimed at developing the system 
to a stage where, with union ac¬ 
ceptance, it can be used in full 
commercial trials in the new 
killing season starting this 
spring. 

Currently stockinette bags 
are used by the freezing in¬ 
dustry to wrap carcasses but 
these have a number of impor¬ 
tant disadvantages. 

The new product will over¬ 
come these. The bags are im¬ 
pervious, they allow clear 
printing of brands and grades 
and they prevent moisture loss, 
leading to more attractive 


"bloom” or meat colour after 
normal storage periods. 

The system being developed 
involves the use of specially 
developed carcass handling and 
shrink packaging machinery to 
apply revolutionary new pre¬ 
shaped plastic bags. 

Together these will remove a 
lot of the present drudgery 
associated with applying con¬ 
ventional stockinette bags and 
will .provide important im¬ 
provements in carcass quality. 

The new system will allow 
the frozen carcass to move 
along the specially developed 
supporting conveyors which in 
turn will allow application of 
the bag. After heat-sealing the 
open end to give an essentially 


air-tight package, rhe carcass is 
passed through a heat-shrink 
tunnel which results in a near 
skintight wrap. 

The AHI film used has a uni¬ 
que textured outer surface with 
good frictional properties, and 
tests by the Meat Industry 
Research Institute have shown 
that stacked carcasses in the 
new film have equal or better 
frictional properties than those 
in stockinette. 


Because the film is semi¬ 
transparent, the full colour and 
conformation of the carcass 
which a buyer uses to judge its 
worth can also be seen by the 
customer without having to 
remove the wraps. 


* A message of financial importance to Management Executives, Company Directors, Property Developers, Personnel Officers 
and others concerned with increasing staff morale, productivity and profits. 


The Egyptians used to bury 



Today it’s still done. We bury people alive in old, 
out of date or badly planned offices. It’s even done 
in new offices. But we can show you how to over¬ 
come the problems this causes. 

We can show you how to make more efficient 
use of any office space, old or new, and how to more 
effectively plan and cope with future growth. We 
can show you how to cut office re-arrangements 
costs by anything up to 97%. 

We can show you how to save on electricity 


charges. Wc can show you ways to fit 8 people com¬ 
fortably where only 5 or 6 were before. We can show 
you how to bring staff morale and productivity up, 
and we‘rc happy to show you how, now. 

Cemac can help you with all your requirements for 
the commercial office interior, whether they be con¬ 
ventional offices in permanent or demountable par¬ 
titions or open office systems. 

We do it all, recognise the frequent need for 
both, and can give you the advice for either system. 


ore into lea will go. Or how to get the best from any office 


space. You’ve got to make the best use of the office space you have - it’* ex- 
pensive. You want high productivity, excellent staff relations and an attractive en- 
vipHinicnt. In shon, you want an office thatuorAr. At the same time you don't want 
tu sjx'nd a fortune fining out some one else's building and having to leave it when 
you shift. 

An average workstation in the Westinghouse Open Office System offered by 
Cemac covers only 8square metres. In contrast, the average traditional enclosed of¬ 
fice covers about 11 square metres. While our Open Office System is smaller, it's 
nuire efficient, flexible, attractive and more comfortable. A better place to work. 
With our Open Office System you can change a 4-person workstation into a 
5-place area h» infinite with no lass of comfori, and without adding one addi¬ 
tional square foot. 



In addition, with the Westinghouse Open Office System. Cemac can install 
an integrated, task-orientated lighting system that gives better light, tailored to 
specific needs and, at the same time, cutting your lighting power casts by as much 
as 50%. 

The problems of people, productivity and profit. 

People work best when they're comfortable, When they're comfortable 
they're more likely to be happy and enthusiastic. 

And a staff that works well increases efficiency. In the USA. the type of office 
systems that we offer, when installed, caused a major East Coast publisher to state 
that 'ksWaw an increase m the flow of work and communications to a 25% 
increase us productivity." 

The problems of coping* with an out-dated office environment. 

When you re-arrange a conventional office you haw to move walls and par¬ 
titions that weren't meant to be moved. To say nothing of problems arising horn 
changed lighting, power, carpeting and air conditioning. Altering an office by or¬ 
dinary methods can con from $50.00 to $300.00 a square meLre. But a 
Westinghouse Open Office System by Cemac can da the fab, for less than $5.00 a 
square metre. 

Ihe flexible Westinghouse Open Office System can transform your office 
space quickly, easily. You'll be able to put more-people in the same space. Or the 
same number of people in less space. And. if you want to change the arrangement 
later on, it's easily done. 

Do you have space and cost problems? 

Do you want increased profits? 

If you do. well be happy to show you how our office systems can bo used to 
maximise space and staff potential. We can show you systems that are demoun¬ 
table and semi-permanent, incorporating fJoor-io ceiling partitions with glass or solid 
panels incorporating all manner of finishes, acoustic or fire ratings-. 

Well be happy, to show you many ways to increase 'office hanhony and 
workflow. We'll be surprised if profitability doesn't rise ax a consequence. It's with thr 
confidence that comes from having achieved these remits for others that we say that - - 
our business ismnMng more people mom productive. 

Get in touch with us today. ' 

[*" (Addrru snnlofie ihii «my. No slump h required) . . ' 

| Cemac Modular Industries, 

■»' Freepost No. 41, . 

I P.O. Box 30^192, LOWER HUTT. 


I'd like to talk tq you further about way* of imkingmy office/buiinefa: 
more productive. 

Please 
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Media 


French-language Pacific ‘glossy’ 


by David Roble 
A NEW monthly magazine in 
French and English will soon 
be launched across the South 
Pacific — and the first issue is 
devoted mainly to New 
Zealand. 

Called 30Jours (30Days), the 
68-page glossy publication is 
styled rather like the city 
magazines which have flourish¬ 
ed in California, Sydney and 
Auckland. 

With an initial circulation of 
about 25,000 It will become the 
largest pan-Pacific magazine, 
eclipsing even the old- 
fashioned but popular Pacific 
Islands Monthly. 

20 Jours is being published 
by a bright editorial team in the 
New Caledonian capital of 
Noumea and will have a 
double-target market: Australia 
and New Zealand to give a 
French perspective to the 
Pacific, and the French- 


speaking territories to provide a 
regional medium. 

Editorial director. Hubert 
Chavelet is confident 
Australian and New Zealand 
advertisers will be as keen to 
book space in the brightly 
presented colour magazine as 
the big international advertisers 
from France and Europe that 
have already done so. 

“We believe this is a market 
which has just been waiting to 
be tapped,” he told NBR. 
“This is a magazine which will 
appeal to people with a global 
view of the Pacific.” 

Chavelet, an editor with wide 
International experience, 
directed the Noumea daily 
France Austrak for four years 
until its backers, the giant 
Sucictc Le Nickel, tired of pick¬ 
ing up the tab for its losses. But 
his dynamic editorship did 
much to revive the paper’s for¬ 
tunes. 


After returning to Europe, 
the lure of the Pacific became 
too srrong and he went back to 
Noumea to launch 30 Jours. 

In French Polynesia 13,000 
copies of the magazine will be 
distributed as a free supple¬ 
ment for readers of the daily La 
Depcche de Tahiti and about 
6000 members of the Alliance 
Francaise in Australia and New 
Zealand will also get copies. 

The French airline UTA 
plans to distribute about 1000 
copies on its aircraft flying 
through the region and the rest 
will be on news-stand sale 
(cover price $3 in New 
Zealand). 

According to the Noumea 
weekly Corail: “This monthly 
will probably seek to be 
something like the counterpart 
of Pacific Islands Monthly , 
which for 50 years has been in¬ 
forming the English-speaking 
Pacific.” 


But in fact the newcomer is 
more likely to be a rival to 
PIM, particularly if it extends 
its English-language summaries 
of articles into a fully bilingual 
magazine. 30 Jours is less 
political and with its more 
general and attractive appeal 
could attract a much wider au¬ 
dience. 

The nine-page cover article 
of the pilot issue is devoted to 
the tiny New Zealand com¬ 
munity of Akaroa, France’s 
“lost Quebec" settlement in the 
Pacific. 

The issue also has colour 
photographs and an article 
about glamour jockey Linda 
Jones, and an interview with 
Foreign Minister Brian 
Talboys in which he talks 
about the winds of change in 
the Pacific. 

“Why 30 Jours, the French 
magazine in the Pacific?’ 1 asks 
Chavelet. “I could give 30 


We’ve Got The Summer 

Covered 

This summer Is going to be a beaut for sports fans. 

aoMnfn h »S[I 0 ^L lh M 1a8 l e8 ' p ro » ln fl * Port* In the country has already 
flot Into It with the New Zealand s first pro-bowls tournaments The 

™ pl f y CrlC !^ B, (or 18 " bowls ) and lhe *75,000 Benlon 
at Hedges Tennis Open Is on. A great sporting summer and we’ve not it 
covered with top quality national sports magazines. 9 



THE NEW ZEALAND CRICKET 
PLAYER: • 

Full coverage of all :NZ 
Cricket. Eight Issues per 
year, nationally circulated, 
printed on top quality art/ 


THE NEW ZEALAND LAWN 
BOWLEffi . ■ ' : 
PJJJcjal magazine of the 
NZL.fiA. Bl-'monlHIy Jo. over ■ 


THE BENSON & HEDGES 
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30 Jours . . . featuring Akaroa. the "loat Quebec". 





reasons. I'll give only one . . . 
and that is put forward by Mr 
Talboys who received us when 
our project was still in limbo. 

“He says: 'Everything that is 
done to break down isolation of 
the Pacific isles contributes to 
the enlightenment and develop¬ 
ment of this region.’ 

“Isn’t that clear?" 

BPA joins 
audit bureau 

THE Business Press Associa¬ 
tion (BPA) has been given 
specific membership on the 
management committee of ihc 
New Zealand Audit Bureau of 
Circulations (ABC) and is 
represented there by its newly 
elected national president Keg 
Birchfield, managing director 
of Fourth Estate Holdings. 

As the BPA is a numerically 
strong, though newly Hedged, 
organisation, it would seem a 
natural progression for both 
panics. But it entailed a con¬ 
stitutional change for the 15 
year old ABC. 

The new publisher member 
on the management committee 
is in addition to representatives 


from the daily metropofoi 
press, the provincial and coo 
try press, the miiceUnwa 
press, the advertisers and fc 
advertising agencies. 

Of the 40 publishers hi 
BPA, producing over 100 at 
lion ally distributed baira, 
trade and technical pofebo 
tions, 22 members are tlijjH 
to become members of fo 
ABC while the balance vm 
due to lack of a paid draft 
lion. 

The Audit Bureau of ii- _ 
dilations is, by ddmiiKM I 
extremely conservative bc4 ; 
with a habit of casting i ft'! ■ 
and beady eye on any nm 
paper or magazine wKct 
makes circulation claim 
out being able to support tho 
with (he irrefutable, un¬ 
challengeable proof ofanaudn 
carefully carried as in a pre¬ 
scribed form. 

As a non-prtfit ortiwsanoa 
it must steer slight'^™* 1 
between boom, bust *»' 
ancing and, a couple w F* • 
ago, staggered the 
with on increase w «. 
subscription rate - tM I™ 
crease in 12 years. 

-GrevWtf • 



ADVERTISING AGENCY 
WANTED 

An experienced advertising Industry s* 8 ®*® 
wishes to purchase all or majority of shares in 
existing fully acorodited advertising sfl en( £ 
operate as a going concern. The purchaser i 
Industry heavyweight with an existing rfl P ul ® 
as a highly skilled and respected: opera ■ 
Naturally he has an extensive background i 
advertising Indus try with a sucosssffJJ 
record in account direction and media Jira 
and planning, and is skilled In agency buofl , 
finance, and manpower and office manager 

The purchaser has a great deal therefore toW 
Into an agency’s output and Is confident 
can deliver the goods both to the flxIsQW 
cy’s princlpal(s) and the agency’s clients ^ 
The purchaser has existing capital and wan 3 
talk over any serlouB opportunity* ^ 

The only requirement at this sta9f.ISjSSdis 
agency must be fully accredited ttjths' 1 

It may be posalble that this agency^S^pW! 
Ing some difficulties In operating " 


that the principals no IdngSr Wlsji tO^oni^ 
meet the dally Routine of t runnlng ^ep“ ; . ^ 
The purchaser would prefer 
shares of . the :agenby,r.Wfth 
shareholders being retained 'W MJWfc 
fjtshartng basis Jhat Ib 
should ..they require It.. Therefore,i.ns.s'' 
that.the greatest Okbllhqqd 

a 1 lea "wi th, a smaller ;a&anpy. vRyJ- -:; .- 1 .-; 
tq consider ail sihb'ere^ppto^"^^ 




Do-it-yourself 
research pays 

HOW do you put together 
problem-solving marketing in¬ 
formation without paying a 
penny for research? 

Victoria University senior 
kcnirer in marketing Richard 
Bniokes set out to answer that 
question in an address to the 
SM8I national convention 
recently. 

Formal marketing research is 
often avoided because of high 
cost, lack of time or know-how, 
or even scepticism about its 
usefulness. 

But “external secondary in¬ 
formation", — information that 
has been collected for other 
reasons - is of great impor¬ 
tance to marketers and can be 
the starting point for solving 
many marketing problems, 
Brookes explained. 

This desk research provides 
background information and 
once located may preclude the 
need for primary research — in¬ 
formation sourced from the 
market Itself. 

Full use is not always made 
of the immense amount of sec¬ 
ondary information available 
because executives don’t know 
what is available, the most cost- 
effective way of getting it, or 
what to do with It when they 
have it. 

There are three main ways to 
get Information, Brookes advis¬ 
ed. Approach someone else 
who is likely to have faced a 
similar need. Collect the infor¬ 
mation yourself. Use various 
information indexes and 
abstracts, 

The larger libraries will have 
.Inkr publications which 
jfascract anides from a wide 
range or marketing and related 
journals. The Department of 
Statistics catalogues statistics 
under a wide range of subject 
headings and tells you where 
the information is available. 

Today many indexes arc 
available via international com¬ 
ber raised systems, providing 
sn almost instoniancous search 

cheaply 11 *™* * WV * CC rc l n, ‘vely 

Secondary information can 
« obtained directly from the 
ngmauiig source (example: a 


Census of Population and Dwell¬ 
ings report) or from a secondary 
source (example: a National 
Business Review article report¬ 
ing on the information contain- 
ed.) 

The original report is more 
likely to be complete but a well 
presented secondary source 
covering a variety of original 
sources may save time and ef¬ 
fort. 

Brookes exampled a number 
of available sources of sec¬ 
ondary information. 

Government and various 
governmental bodies and 
departments are the largest 
source of marketing informa¬ 
tion. The published informa¬ 
tion is extensive and examples 
are Department of Statistics 
publications, Reserve Bank 
bulletins, Trade and Industry 
Export Neva. 

Trade, professional and tech¬ 
nical associations are interested 
in securing and disseminating 
information at relatively low 
cost. 

Industrial and business 
organisations both have, and 
are willing to release, needed 
information. 

Financial data sources are 
numerous, ranging from filed 
reports at the Companies Of¬ 
fice to NZUC analyses and 
various investment publica¬ 
tions. 

Commercial and trade 
publications include media and 
research reports by market 
research companies which are 
available for purchase although 
the real benefit comes from use 
over a period of time. 


Public library and university 
library facilities should be 
utilised early on in your search 
effort. 

Marketing managers and 
sales people should observe and 
report on consumer, retail and 
competitive activities in a 
systematic way. 

Once the information is 
secured, that part of it which 
will be used most frequently 
needs to be stored in a readily 
accessible way. Library type 
storage is one answer. 

Microfiche storage systems 
are extremely compact and files 
can be quickly read. Computer 
based storage and retrieval 
systems are increasingly 
becoming available. 

Whatever form is used an ef¬ 
ficient storage and retrieval 
system is an essential backup ro 
a data collection system. 

Once the information is 
found and filed, the emphasis, 
said Bridges, shifts to analysis 
and evaluation. 

Two important considera¬ 
tions are that the information 
fits, or can be adjusted to fit, 
particular needs and that the 
source is sufficiently depend¬ 
able. 

“This secondary information 
serves as the base and the start¬ 
ing point for the solution of 
nearly all marketing 
problems," said Bridges. 

"It serves to describe the 
general environment, to pre¬ 
scribe possible methodologies, 
to provide facets of information 
and even, on occasion, to pro¬ 
vide complete solutions." 

— Grev Wiggs 


YOU need to undertake formal market research when the risks in¬ 
volved in a particular set of marketing activities are unknown — or 
not sufficiently well known to enable you to make a sound deci¬ 
sion. Here are three such occasions: 

I: New product launches; 

2: New creative directions in your advertising campaign; 

3: Product modifications. 

Also when your knowledge about the market is insufficient to 
allow you to plan whether it is time for growth or retrenchment or 
rationalisation of product lines. These conditions present three 
more circumstances for considering market research. 

4: Identification of opportunities for growth. 

5: Identification of growing or declining markets. 

6: Obtaining a general overview and understanding of your 
market, and your product versus that of your competitors and your 
product’s positioning against that of others. 

— from the address by the Wellington managing director 
of Hcylcn Research Centre, Ken Flnk-jenaen, to the na¬ 
tional SMHI convention. 



MANAGER 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Exceptional Opportunity Wellington 

Our client is one of New Zealand’s major public 
companies with a particularly strong record of growth and 
^ability. The Company already has a developed 
marketing and customer service department, but is now 
seeking applications for the newly created position of 
Manager — Public Relations. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for the full 
PR activity, and be expected to work closely with 
me umef Executive of the company, assisting him with 
di * t ? mers and other important groups. The incumbent will 
: r° be expected to develop relationships with represent*j 
J‘ v .® s °f the media and on occasion, act as spokesperson 

r or the company. 

stron 9 remuneration level is envisaged in keeping with 
a r?^ s P onsi bilities and seniority of this planned 1 
-W'tment. Applications are consequently sought from 
experience! Public Relations practitioners, Journalists or 
finfln r rs5 e 9E le wlth suitable backgrounds In business and. 
oretIE 6, applications should oe In writing, setting out,. 

cnnfS us ex Perlence and qualifications. Strictest •. ■ 

confidence will be observed. 

In ^ is requested that applications be directed 

1 ine f,r st Instance to: 

Mr P. Marsland, Managing Director, 
Thompson Advertising Ltd- 
P-O. Box 11 -344, Wellington- 
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Omega Mens' Quartz models 
all confirm Omega's worldwide 
reputation for accuracy, reliability 
and workmanship. 

Fitted exclusively with carefully 
selected and tested components, 
finished with meticulous attention to 
details an Omega Mens’ Quartz is 
designed to give you faultless service 
and full satisfaction for years to come. 


The 
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name 

says 


quality... 
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by Jack Hodder 

THE politics of the judiciary is 
often regarded as a disrespect¬ 
ful topic for discussion. Judges 
are politically independent, it is 
rightly said. But they are not 
political eunuchs. 

As one disrespectful Univer¬ 
sity of London law professor 
put it: "On every major social 
issue which has come before 
the courts during the last 30 
years — concerning industrial 
relations, political protest, race 
relations, governmenr secrecy, 
police powers, moral behaviour 
— the judges have supported 
the conventional, established, 
and settled interests." 

In more political terms, 
judicial support has been found 
more forthcoming for the 
‘'haves’* than the "have nots". 

These matters are relevant ro 
Mew Zealand as a degree of 
moment urn builds up in favour 
of a bill of rights and/or a writ¬ 
ten constitution. Both Labour 
and Social Credit election 
manifestos contemplated such 
developments which could not 
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help but significantly increase 
the powers of the judiciary. 

It is in that context that we 
might note some recent Judicial 
goings on in the local govern¬ 
ment of London. Many NBR 
readers will be familiar with 
that city and recall that it has 
some of the most expensive 
public transport in the world. 

They may not know that the 
Greater London Council lias 
primary responsibility for the 
city’s public transport. The 
GLC has a statutory duty to 
"develop policies.. ■ and carry 
out measures which will pro¬ 
mote the provision of in¬ 
tegrated, efficient and 
economic transport facilities 
and services for Greater Lon¬ 
don." 

GLC elections were held in 
May. The Labour ticket pro¬ 
duced a manifesto promising a 
“Fares Fair” programme 
whereby fares would be cut by 
25 per cent. At the election it 


displaced the Tories as the ma¬ 
jority party on the GLC and 
proceeded to implement the 25 
per cent cuts in fares. 

Regrettably (but predictably) 
usage of London public 
transport did not increase to 
cover the cost of the fare cuts 
(that was not the GLC majori¬ 
ty’s intent or expectation) and 
additional monies had to be 
raised. 

To do this, the GLC issued a 
supplementary rate precept to 
the 35 boroughs which make 
up Greater London, requiring 
them to levy a special rate on 
ratepayers. This special rate 
had to cover not only the cost 
of the fare cuts themselves but 
also the loss of a central govern¬ 
ment block grant from general 
taxation (a punishment for rhe 
increased expenditure — which 
constituted overexpenditure). 

One of the Conservative- 
controlled London boroughs 
took legal action in response to 


the special rate demand front 
the GLC. It argued that the Act 
imposing public transport 
duties on the GLC required 
Tares ro be fixed in accordance 
with business principles and 
that the 25 per cent reduction 
contravened such principles. 

The first judicial round took 
place in the divisional court 
and resulted in a 2-0 win for the 
GLC on November 3, 1981. 
Lord Justice Dunn and Mt 
Justice Phillips were agreed 
that once it was accepted, as it 
must be, that London 
Transport was not expected to 
make a profit (the Act provided 
for the GLC to make grants to 
the Loudon Transport Ex¬ 
ecutive) then the “business 
principles" argument required 
severe qualification. 

Such “business principles" 
were directed to profit-making 
concerns. The GLC could not 
provide a free service (if that 
had been intended the Act 
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Ab a (op executive, you’11 fully understand the ad¬ 
vantages of leasing vehicles as opposed to owning 
them. What you may not know Is that Avis operates 
a separate Leasing Division offering a number of 
highly competitive lease options Including "full 
maintenance" leasing, an exclusive to Avis. 

The ever Increasing cost of maintaining vehicles 
these days has made full maintenance leasing par¬ 
ticularly attractive. With this plan, the cost of 
scheduled and general maintenance services are 
Included in the lease so that you can accurately 
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predetermine your total motoring expenditure. 

Whether you’re leasing one vehicle or an entire 
fleet, Avis can tailor a plan to suit. 

Many New Zealand and International companies 
are already enjoying the added benefits of a lease 


plan with Avis. To find out how you can benefit, 
simply phone the Avis Leasing Division collect- Our 
consultants will be only too pleased to call and 
discuss your specific requirements at no cost and 
no obligation. 


Your Choice of ‘lull maintenance' or ‘finance only’ Lease Plans 


Your choice oi “finance only" or "lull 
maintenance" leases. With full maintenance 
leases, all servicing t repairs etc are Included in 
the lease. Under bolh plans all lease payments in 
most cases, are fully tax deductible. 

An Avis lease frees your capital so that it can be 
working lor you, rather than being tied up in an 
automobile. Your capital Is left free to Invest in 
profit earning assets. 

Avis leasing means you can have that new car 
now. possibly saving maintenance costs on your 
current vehicle. An Avis lease also saves you 
administration time because car purchase and 
sale problems are removed as are the burdens of 
day to day cost control. 

► Avis will lease virtually any make or model of 
vehicle, even small trucks and vans. 

• In many cases, leasing a vehicle through Avis 
may actually cost less than owning and running 
the same model vehicle yourself. 


Ph. Auckland Collect 572-165 

or write to P.O. Box 14-256, Auckland. 

This reasmg service is provided by 
Mutual Rental Finance Limited - a member 
of the Mutual Group of Companies. 


Avis leasing means easy vehicle renewal. Before 
the lease expires. Avis will advise you of any new j 
models suilable tor your fleet. At changeover 
time, you simply drive In the old and drive away 
the new 

Leasing through Avis moves fleet management 
responsibility out ot the company into specialist 
hands. And because Avis Is New Zealand’s 
largest private fleet operator, we have the 
expertise to advise you on the most cost-effective 
vehicle to suit your specific needs. 

An Avis lease won't require you to draw upon 
your credit line because Avis leasing acts as an 
independent source of capital. 

' an Avis lease customer, you have access to 
New Zealand-wide back-up service. You are also 
entitled to a substantial discount on temporarv- 
car hire should the need ever arise. Also if 
required, we'll send you our Avis Wizard Card 
which assures speedy, preferential service when 
you hire from Avis' rental division. 



would have said so) hut it was 
for the GLC to decide how 
much of tlte expenditure was to 
be met by fares and how much 
by giants. 

The cniiipluiniiig borough 
hud not shown that (he GI.C, 
had lukcu irielevunl (tutors into 
account or Tailed to considci 
relevant factors or aeled 
unreasonably. The special rule 
demand was, said the divisional 
court, lawful. 

Round iwo took place a week 
later in the Court of Appeal. 
The GLC lost 0-3, Lord Den¬ 
ning and Lords justices Oliver 
and Watkins agreed in 
language of varying intensity 
that a 25 per cent deciease in 
fares was moi promoting 
“economic” transport facilities. 

Lord Justice Oliver held, in 
the most restrained of the judg¬ 
ments, (hut the til.I Vs pro¬ 
posals were invalid because 
they were not directed to 
economic (meaning cost- 
effective or not wasteful) trans¬ 
port facilities. 

Lord Denning, now aged X2 
end (after 35 years as a judge), 
probably the must famous 
judge sitting anywhere, con¬ 
sidered that the Gl t'. had not 
held tile balance between the 
ratepayers and the travelling 
public fairly. 

He also look aim at the 
GLC's reliance on its munilvMo 
promise: "A political manifest** 
is noi to he regarded as gospel. 
It is not binding. They often 
Contain promises and proposals 
that arc guile impossible and 
impiactital. Vcty lew people 
read it in full." 

The tliirJ judge in the Cmut 
or Appeal, Lord Justice Wat¬ 
kins, referred in an observation 
of Gladstone that power was 
the true test of a man or a class 
or a people and described the 
GLC's decisions as arising out 
of a “hasty, ill-considered, 
unlawful and arbitrary abuse of 
power". 

The court's decision has 
caused a fair (lurry, tun least 
because the GL.C's leader, Ken 
Livingstone, is fast replacing 
Tony Hcnn ns the "wild man" 
of the left wing of the Iathnur 
Parly in Britain. 


November 30. 19 ,. 
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gesied that London be rhj2 ! 

. Hmningrad”. Mrs ThJ ! 
»n reported to ha Ve ^ 1 
gram luted the successful 2 ■ 
plmnant borough. 

The third (and final) r^- 
be tore the House of Lords. ^ 
expected to be decided by earl- - 
December. 1 

The past year has seta , 
siring nr reversals of Court tf ' 
Appeal decisions by the Lb 
L ords, but the lower comft 
ruling against ihe GLC islikd } 
to enter British politic,| 
mythology regardless u 
another example of cow. 
vative judges slapping downs;, 
tivist socialist policies. 

One lealure of the Court of 
Appeal’s decision was a degree 
of eumoinic optimism by ibt 
judges. Lord justice Watkins 
regarded the proposition da 
l ondun Transport could not 
be run at a profit as “a counsel 
of despair". 

'Phis has prompted ok 
E nglish legal commentator to 
call for adoption of the 
American practice of filing 
“lira title is brief - a con- 
prehensivc review of rhe cur¬ 
rent state »'f relevant knowledge 
in the social sciences anJ 


ci-iuii links. 

In ilk" GIG case, the coil- 
mental oi suggeste*!, such j 
I ntel' t«>uld have established 
ili.it initially every nierropi 
urn public transport spke 
runs at a loss but that there a: 
si mi id economic and s>siJ 
K-nsmis lor subsidising itao- 

liileusiitll'.ly enough, i din 
siniial loitri ruled in late (V 
IuIh-i ilut ilk- HrilijhMioisrcr 
fur the Environment Mittf 
unlawfully in pnv«En/ » 
withdraw the urtfll 
mem block grant ft® ® 
(Labour controlled) Dnfon 
boroughs as a punishment for 
over-expenditure without tax¬ 
ing new representation* Hut 
tlie boroughs wanted tot™; 

The Minister had fettcr^a 

own discretion to recoMtw. 

There is probably 
titular moral to be drawn irom 
the cases discussed I 
unless it be that rt* ,l®~ 
“harrumph” carries wtb 
consistently undereHiMW 
bite. 


Inflation 
eroding your 
investment? 

Over the ptisl 31 years high quality 

Rare U.S. Coins 

have increased by an average annum role 

26 7 % . 

SUM! invested in 1050 would now be worth S605. 

History of US Rare Colo gain*. ■ 

H0II-IVS9 I960-J969 ■ l9 IzL 


Annual 
Avge Guin 

Annual Avge 
inflation 


2.5-J.Stt 

approx. 


Yxar Investment? 

Protect your assets now ugninsl hyper inflal'Qn ®|j ijscoiik. 
dollars of the 1980’s by Investing In readily negotiate ^ 
Note: Capital gains on rare coins, gold ondsllvcr are _ 

[nee. Suppliers also of Gold, Silver, Krugerrands, a .. .. 
Maples, etc. from ■' / 
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Growing promise irom coal’into-oil hydrogenation 


by Klaus Sorensen 

ACCORDING to BHP re¬ 
searcher Dr Noam White, “it is 
still marginally more expensive 
to convert coal to oil than to 
buv from Opec." Bui the way 
he’says •‘marginally" excites 
tta interest. 

White oversees BHP’s 
hydrogenation programme 
si the Melbourne research 
laboratories where the com 
piny has successfully produced 
oil and petrol from coal — with 
considerably more efficiency 
and case than previous at¬ 
tempts. 

But while the costs are 
tchm-ely high. White obvious¬ 
ly believes the time will come 
when either a shortage, or 
another price escalation in 
crude oil prices will turn the 
spotlight to his process. 

Hydrogenation is a startling¬ 
ly simple process, which relies 
on the fact that both coal and 
oil are composed of the same 
dements of carbon and 
hydrogen. 

Oil merely contains propor¬ 
tionally more hydrogen to car¬ 
bon than coal. 

The trick is to add hydrogen 
io coal under pressure and the 
ksutt is oil. 

While this hydrogenation 
process might sound simple, it 
requires a relatively coin- 
pfkated plant. 

According to White, the in¬ 
itial arithmetic is simple — 2.5 
barrels of oil cat: be produced 
from one tonne of coal. At 
•wound $J0a tonne ol coal, this 
iives 3 cost for the resultant oil 
•'i .'Wa barrel - before the ad¬ 
dition of any capital cost. 

An economic plant would 
need to produce n minimum of 
JriNind 60,000 barrels of oil ;i 
Jjy, says White, and the cost of 
wh a plant would be "up¬ 
wards” of $3.5 billion. 

This is in marked contrast to 
'ht little waist-high autoclave 


"pressure cooker" with which 
the company first began its test. 

The autoclave still sits in a 
small laboratory at the 
Melbourne research laboratory 
nnd can quickly turn coal to oil. 

The autoclave completes 
the process in one hour at a 
temperature of 477deg cen¬ 
tigrade and at a pressure be¬ 
tween 3000 and 3500 pounds a 
square inch. 

In the first stage, coul is 
mixed with n light uil and 
hydrogen to produce heavy oil. 
This is then refined to produce 
petrol and light oil using a 
catalyst — and the light oil is 
recycled back into the first 
stage. 

White is proud that the com¬ 
pany began considering syn¬ 
thetic fuels nearly 18 months 
before the 1973 oil crisis. 

The company selected coal 
conversion as the most promis¬ 
ing prospective route for the 
production of synthetic fuels. 

"It was clear from the start 
that the process selected for 
converting coal would dictate 
the type of products obtained 
and the first step was to ascer¬ 
tain what products would be 
most readily saleable from a 
synthetic fuels plant," said 
White. 

He says the estimates for 
long-term supply and demand 
in 1973-71 suggested the major 
future requirements would be 
for transport fuels, such us 
petrol for cars, jet fuel, and 
distillate for diesel locomotives. 

However, as things turned 
out, the fears for the long-term 
supply of pul i ol were dimin¬ 
ished when smaller and more 
I'uel-clVk.-ient cats were brought 
into production. 

The research programme has 
since been moved to pm more 
emphasis on automotive diesel 
and aviation fuels. 

Tlte three main conversion 
processes existed for coal when 
BHP began its tests. The first 
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Coal converted to oil in this reactor. 


is pyrolysis, where the coal is 
heated to drive (he volatile 
componcnts off and some of 
them are then condensed to 
form a tarry oil. 

But a lot of char is produced 
in a ratio of two to one to oil 
and this *.har lias to be disposed 
of. 

Part of it can be used to 
hydrotreat the oil and tlte re¬ 
mainder can be used to feed a 
power station. 

The second process is the 
gasified synthesis gas method 
where the coal is partially com¬ 
busted to produce a gn> which 
tan be converted to hydrocar¬ 
bons by special catalysis — 
called the Rscher-Tmpsch pro¬ 
cess. This ts used in the Sasol 
plants in South Africa. 

The third tome is hydrogena¬ 
tion. 

The ***m|\iiv l*«.k'-il -,ii all 
three mcihojs including the 
only commercial-scale coal con¬ 
version operation at the time, 
the Sasol I plant in South 
Africa. 

"The problem we perceived 
with the technology used in the 
Sasol I plant was the con¬ 
siderable number of chemical 


by-products produced in 
parallel with the 3000 or so bar¬ 
rels a day of transport fuels, 
which were the primary objec¬ 
tive of the plant," said White. 

"The technology was not an 
efficient user of coal, which is 
of little consequent.e in the 
South African situation since 
the coal at Sasolburg can be 
used for little else," he said. 

Nevertheless, in the late 
the South Africans began 
work on a second Saw*! plain to 
produce - 10 , 01)0 bunds a day of 
transport fuels with a minimal 
amount uf dicmic.il by-prod¬ 
uct. and they were so amlident 
of the new method that a third 
plant was also begun. 

L'nloriunately. .kcrding to 
White, "it is a little Jillicuh to 
propelly assess the 'new' Nasol 
ie*.hnolngy since the key data 
ir- In-Id ti-G- pinpi ii-'.irv infor¬ 
mal ion." 

Nevertheless, “what lit lie 
data is available in the public 
domain suggests that most of 
the original criticisms of this 
technology still apply.” 

The pyrolysis method did 
not appeal to BHP, because of 
the requirement to link it with 


electrical power generation — 
an option really only suitable 
for governrnetit utilities. 

So BHP went for hydrogena¬ 
tion — a choice the company 
seems well pleased wirh. 

The company found the coal 
could be hydrogenated — in¬ 
deed, the process had been 
used widely by the Germans in 
the 1939-45 war, but the price 
was much higher than the then 

*.t of Clink:. 

Bill’ also found that with 
newer technology, coal could 
be hydrogenated at much lower 
pressures than originally used, 
and, that considerable advances 
had been made in developing 
catalysts to convert coal to oil. 

Initial tests with the batch 
autoclave test revealed that :i 
large-scale commercial unit 
would need to operate on n con¬ 
tinuous basis. 

So BMP constructed its first 
continuous reactor five years 
ago. "This operated fur suffi¬ 
ciently long enough periods for 
us to build a larger version 
which we could be confident 
wuiild operate satisfactorily," 
said White. The reactor is now 
being used routinely for testing 


ducc high quality gasolenes, 
that is, low in sulphur and with 
relatively high-octane number. 
Specification-grade jet fuels 
and automotive distillates are 
proving to be a more for¬ 
midable problem." 

White notes ihat recent price- 
cutting by some Opec countries 
and the present oil glut have 
raised some doubts about how 
synthetic fuel projects could 
cope with such circumstances. 

But the domestic supply 
situation is by far the most im¬ 
portant factor — and White ad¬ 
mits that Australia seems to be 
heading for between 50 per 
cent and 80 per cent self- 
sufficiencyi depending on fur¬ 
ther oil discoveries, so only a 
few synthetic fuel plants are 
likely to be brought onstream. 

“Nevertheless should a tight 
supply market situation devel¬ 
op, a business opportunity 
could arise for Australia in the 
production of synthetic fuels 
lor export." 

A good reason to consider ex¬ 
ports arises from the inevitable 
production of some U«w- 
Jenuiul products in conitmc- 
tion with high-denund prod¬ 
ucts, says white. 




Light distillate and gasoline removed. 


coals and because of its flex¬ 
ibility it is also used for upgrad¬ 
ing the coal-derived liquids to 
transport fuel-type products. 

“We have found that coal 
hydrogenation can readily pro- 


"It would be quite reasonable 
to export gasolene which may 
be surplus to demand in order 
ro manufacture rhe diesel fuels 
required for an expanding min¬ 
ing industry." 


better than a Swiss Bank account... 


When* <lo you buy line art in 
New Zealand? 

You could try the occasional art 
auction, but you’ll need expert 
assistance. How do you find an 
art expert whose not the . j 

auctioneer? 

You may consult an academic, 
but he may not be au fait with 
investment potential. 

Or you could visit the ■ i 

International Art Centre. The 
only gallery in New Zealand to 
carry a permanent collection of. • 
early and rare appreciating art. : 

We know about art -— and 

use our own money. Over i - ‘i; 

art Investors are our references. v»; i 
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Cows, human beings and mobilisation: ‘solving’ 
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THIS country can provide 
computerised basic information 
about every breeding cow — 
but has no similar information 
system to assist those who 
make decisions about our 
unemployed people and their 
future. 

The information that was ex¬ 
changed in the 1890s to help 
unemployed people to find 
work is no longer exchanged 
today. The Department of 
Labour then regularly tele¬ 
graphed information around 
the country to match “job¬ 
seekers" with available jobs, 
thus reducing frictional 
unemployment. (In the 1890s 
no telegraph system was 
available to farmers to help 
match breeding cows and 
bulls.) 

The Planning Council, in a 
1980 report, suggested the in¬ 
stallation of a national com¬ 
puterised service to match 
unemployed people with avail¬ 
able jobs. Out the suggestion 
remains "in the pipeline". 

Without an accurate measure 
of unemployment and an ade¬ 


quate assessment of its impact, 
it is difficult to make ap¬ 
propriate decisions to counter¬ 
act the problem or lor the 
public to appreciate its real im¬ 
pact (fust as an inadequate 
measure of inflation could lead 
to inappropriate Government 
anti-inflation policies, and to 
unjustified salary demands by 
workers). 

The Government is resisting 
the idea of a household labour 
force survey, internationally ac¬ 
cepted as a method of obtaining 
an accurate measure of unem¬ 
ployment on the grounds of 
cost. Ir says $500,000 is ex¬ 
cessive for the information it 
will provide. 

That judgment is made by 
the same politicians who last 
year permitted expenditure of 
more than $47 million on 
research into agricultural pro¬ 
duction, more than $130 mil¬ 
lion on job creation and train¬ 
ing programmes, and hundreds 
of millions on farm and export 
incentives! 

Is the objection to this survey 


Insurance 


Comprehensive cover 
for jet-setting 
executives abroad 


by John Sloan 

EXECUTIVES travelling 
overseas on company business 
face many risks, ranging from 
accidents, illness, hijacks, 
strikes and loss of property or 
money. 

Overseas travel insurance is 
usually arranged on an in¬ 
dividual basis or by a blanket 
declaration policy. Either way 
traps can occur because in¬ 
surance can be overlooked, 
sums insured inadequate (es¬ 
pecially medical expenses in 
the United States), or some 
remote risks, such as forfeited 
air fares or accommodation due 
to strikes, not insured at all. 

So, for businesses, the most 
desirable method of Insuring 
overseas travel is to arrange 
automatic cover for the widest 
possible coverage for a com- 
petidve premium. 

Befitting its new-found inter¬ 
national muscle, the New Zea¬ 
land South British Insurance 
Group has launched its first 
joint package insurance deal, 
"Worldwide Executive Travel 
Insurance". 

The policy covers the basic 
Tisks of loss of baggage or 
money, accidental death or 
disablement, medical and addi¬ 
tional expenses for medical, 
surgical, hospital, ambulance, 
nursing and emergency dental 
expenses, plus additional re¬ 
patriation travel or forfeited 
travel and hotel or other accom¬ 
modation expenses resulting 
from injury, illness, hijack, 
strike, riot and civil commo¬ 
tion. 

The policy also covers per¬ 
sonal liability for death, bodily 
injury or damage to other peo¬ 
ple's property. 

And It provides to pay the 
travel costs of alternative stafT 
who may have to be flown over 
to complete an assignment 
should the insured person, as a 
result of bodily injury or Ill¬ 
ness, be unable to complete the 
task and have to return home. 


Although the basic policy 
contains standard sums insured 
they can be adopted for special 
clients if required. 

The policy is made available 
to companies whose employees 
do a considerable amount of 
travel, and provides automatic 
coverage for all business ex¬ 
ecutives who are insured. 

As the New Zealand South 
British says: “Now all your ex¬ 
ecutives are Insured for all 
overseas business travel with 
just one premium payment. No 
more form filling for each trip, 
each time. Just one card covers 
all travel Insurances on all over¬ 
seas business trips." 

The policy covers all travel 
insurance for all overseas 
business trips of up to 28 days. 
The cover is guaranteed no 
matter how many trips are 
made and where to, each year, 
for a flat annual premium per 
person. 

Obviously, if executives are 
doing a considerable amount of 
overseas travel, then this cover 
could be cheaper rather than ar¬ 
ranging onc-ofT covers or even 
insuring under a standard dec¬ 
laration basis. 

Another distinctive aspect of 
the cover Is the provision of a 
credit card which shows the 
traveller is insured and can be 
presented to overseas agents to 
facilitate rapid claims attention 
in countries as diverse as 
Europe, United States, East 
Africa, South Africa, Singa¬ 
pore, Hong Kong, Japan, Fiji 
and Australia. 

Bob Scott, marketing man¬ 
ager Tor the New Zealand 
South British Group, said the 
new travel policy was proving 
very popular with businesses, 
"especially those whose ex¬ 
ecutives travel a lot... they ap¬ 
preciate the wide automatic 
cover plus the simple insurance 
card which eliminates a lot of 
claims hassles for them." 

The premium structure was 
“very competitive, particularly 
for regular overseas travellers,” 
he said. 


really based on costs? Or is the 
objection based on a fear of the 
political reaction and mobilisa¬ 
tion possible once the real ex¬ 
tent of unemployment has been 
more accurately calculated? 

(To give an example of a 
possible result, a city-wide 
household labour force survey 
conducted in Auckland gave an 
estimated unemployment fig¬ 
ure that was nearly three times 
the official figure.) 

Why is the great bulk of 
Government research into 
employment-related issues ap¬ 
parently being carried out on 
training programme*?' 

The most thoroughly re¬ 
searched group of workers af¬ 
fected by current economic 
changes must be the displaced 
textile workers in Mosgiel and 
Shannon: fewer than 1000 peo¬ 
ple have been subjected, direct¬ 
ly or indirectly, to at least six 
research projects! 2 


In marked contrast the 
31,000-odd workers placed on 
public sector temporary 
employment programmes in 
1980 (with the exception of the 
10 ,000-odd students placed 3 ) 
were subjected to no research 
projects. Nothing was done to 
find out why males were more 
likely than females to get on 
these schemes. 

With knowledge gained, an 
attempt could have been made 
to rectify the unequal treatment 
of women. 

No systematic attempt has 
been made to discover which 
types of public-sector job- 
creation projects would be 
most likely to lead to the even¬ 
tual creation of non-subsidised 
and satisfying jobs. 

Although their numbers may 
be small, those in training or 
restructuring situations are 
subjected to a far greater 
amount of research designed to 


assist them and future oc¬ 
cupants of their position than 
are those on temporary job- 
creation programmes. 

Like breeding cattle, the 
former are subjected to special 
attention and analysis; those 
who don't make the grade arc 
of little interest to policy¬ 
makers and researchers and arc 
lefl to graze quietly. 

But when “Thinking Big” 
was fashionable, ministers of 
the Crown and appropriate Op¬ 
position spokesmen would 
come up with different esti¬ 
mates of the number of jobs a 
particular project would pro¬ 
vide. Where, we might ask, is 
the research being carried out 
to estimate the employment- 
producing potential of a given 
investment decision? 4 

Professor Brian Philpott has 
used the PEP model to indicate 
an investment structure for 
New Zealand that will provide 


a high rate of consume 
growth ttttd Ml 

This represents one altmS 
to the "Think Big" £* 
employment growth 

The report of the bw* 
ior Economic Research, Z 
nntwnmauinNmZHfa, 
shows that the majority of 
companies surveyed have T 
policy of reducing rheir labom 
force, cutting costs through j» 
iroducing improved technolo- 

g.esorby'mp^^ 

Unskilled labour, predomi 
antly, is being cut back. 

This report provides g f« 
dues to important areas of 
research which are being ig. 
nored. Do companies inv« 
only where there is the mu- 
“mini profit or are some in¬ 
vestments made for reasons of 
prestige? What effects are suh 
sidised private-sector job 
creation programmes, acceler¬ 
ated depreciation allowances 


unemployment the fairest 


In his earlier article (NBR, November 16) Tom DwvBr looked at 
discriminatory equalities In the Government's job-creation n ro - 
giammBS for the unemployed. In this second follow-up article 
0ff¥ er looks at the shortcomings of official research Into the oro- 
Mam and possible remedies the disadvantaged could resort to. 



possible 


ad export incentive policies 
having on business decisions? 
Particularly important is 
thrir effect on decisions to 
employ extra labour or to in- 
Yfli in additional capital. If that 
information were obtained 
through research, could not the 
Government manipulate cer- 
u in key factor input prices to 
encourage an optimum mix of 
long-term employment and 
economic growth? 

Why is such research not be¬ 
ing carried out? Is employment 
simply not important enough 
lomerii it, or is there a fear that 
the results could threaten "con¬ 
ventional wisdom” by sug¬ 
gesting that new directions (an¬ 


ticipated to be painful (or some) 
be followed? 

Investigations into the effec¬ 
tiveness of private-sector job- 
creation schemes have led sonic 
countries to abandon or radical¬ 
ly alter them. Would a similar 
investigation undertaken here 
produce the demise of the Ad¬ 
ditional Apprentice Incentive 
Scheme? 

In spite of subsidising more 
than 2400 first-year apprentices 
in 1980-81, this scheme had 
produced no increase in ap¬ 
prentice numbers. 

If an evaluation showed the 
scheme to be ineffective, could 
the monies spent on it (nearly 
$3.4 million last financial year) 


be transferred to a more effec¬ 
tive programme elsewhere? 

The request for “more 
research" into unemployment 
is made often. But what good is 
such research if it doesn’t re¬ 
spond to the needs of the un¬ 
employed, of potential employ¬ 
ers and of the society at large? 

Research can help'the wheels 
of industry to function more 
smoiithly. That i. -hv i. 
schemes me the subject tu . . 
ccntrntcd research. 

The work carried out on tex¬ 
tile restructuring may con¬ 
tribute to a more “efficient” 
restructuring of other in¬ 
dustries from the Govern¬ 
ment’s point of view. 

Research can provide infor¬ 
mation that strips away the 
mists of complacency sur¬ 
rounding a particular issue. 

It would seem that the 
household labour force survey, 
research designed to explain 


and promote reductions in 
regional, sex and racial inequal¬ 
ities in unemployment and 
research into company deci¬ 
sion-making processes, are not 
being ignored because they are 
unimportant (unless cows really 
are more important than 
human beings). 

The results of such research 
might promote action which 
ili '< inlin'i-;timers,poliri- 

- • '• "lkc- 

l ,Ji ’ eiupltijois — those who 
wield power over key political 
choices. 

The research into restructur¬ 
ing could have been designed 
not to assist more effective at¬ 
tempts at future restructuring, 
but to assist people subject to 
restructuring to fight against 
such change. (A study of the 
medical profession's mobilisa¬ 
tion when faced with the White 
Paper on Health in 1973 would 
provide one model.) 



There are three commonly 
recognised means of action for 
those caught in or threatened 
by unemployment: exit, voice 
or loyalty. 

In the current economic 
situation, New Zealand has lost 
record numbers of skilled citi¬ 
zens who have left to search for 
a better life and jobs for their 
children elsewhere. This 
"exit" response can also be 
found in premature retirement, 
decisions to May out of the 
labour force and inter-regional 
migration. 

Another response is 
"loyalty": people hang on "and 
hope for the storm to pass”. 
Most of the unemployed ap¬ 
pear to be in this category, 
regarding their situation as 
temporary, hoping (and often 
finding) relief through a sub¬ 
sidised or a permanent job. But 
their place Outside the Labour 
Department’s door is always 
taken by someone else. 

The third response, frequent¬ 
ly used in the long struggles 
against injustice in housing, 
schooling, health care and 
employment. Is "voice". 

Speaking up about a problem 
and seeking to rectify it has 
been an important method of 
bringing about a “fair go" in 
New Zealand. The (brutally 
repressed) "riots" of the 1930s 
are but one example of this 
method of trying to achieve 
social justice by unemployed 
workers. 

In the 1980s, some TEP 
workers have fought lay-offs by 
staging sit-ins and consequent¬ 
ly have obtained permanent 
jobs. Media publicity, letter- 
writing campaigns and political 
pressures resulted in 87 per 
cent of eligible people being 
placed on the job-creation pro¬ 
grammes for tertiary students 
last year. 

It is clear that temporary job 
opportunities have not expand¬ 
ed in proportion to the rise in 
unemployment It is dear, too, 
that a fragmentation of the 
unemployed, a lack of common 
consciousness and a lack of 
organisation are factors pre¬ 
venting the uemployed from 
actively challenging this 
development. It has been ad¬ 
ministrators, researchers, 
church people and opposition 
politicians who have raised 
questions, to little avail. 

How then, as those who are 
unemployed await the “coming 
right of the economy" or the 
introduction of compulsory re¬ 
tirement at the age of 50, can 
unemployment be diminished? 

English riodng led directly to 
the creation of job oppor¬ 
tunities in the form of a 
Government employment 
package. Discontent with un¬ 
employment is widely cited as a 
reason for the socialist Mitter¬ 
rand's victory over the conser¬ 
vative Giscard in the French 
elections. Mitterrand has al¬ 
ready announced major efforts 
to provide 200,000 jobs to be 
paid for by various forms of 
taxation on the wealthy. 

In one country a social move¬ 
ment, In another country a 
political change have produced 
a sudden increase in the 
number of available jobs. 

A computerised job informa¬ 
tion service could assist in 
diminishing frictional unem¬ 
ployment in New Zealand. 

For research on unemploy¬ 
ment to be relevant to in¬ 
dustrial, economic and employ¬ 
ment growth, It must seek not 
only to help in oiling the 
wheels of industry, but also to 
investigate key areas of 
decision-making to ensure that 
“economic and employment 
guesswork” (currently so aKU . 


prevalent in New Zealand) is 
substituted by hard-headed 
analysis that will permit policy 
responses resulting in optimum 
long-term rates of employment 
and economic growth. 

For research on unemploy¬ 
ment to be relevant to the socie¬ 
ty at large it must inform on the 
nature and extent of unemploy¬ 
ment, and the various options 
for providing a return to full 
employment. 

The decision not to carry out 
a household labour force 
survey and to suppress certain 
information or research allows 
the true nature of the 
unemployment problem to be 
hidden. Public concern, debate 
and action over unemployment 
are thus diminished. The trams 
quo and the injustice it pro¬ 
duces is preserved. 

In the current situation, one 
crucial dimension of such 
research should attempt to 
define how unemployed 
workers can best use voice (as 
opposed to “exit”, for example, 
by defining where they should 
go, and as opposed to 
“loyalty", by defining hour 
they can adapt psychologically 
to unemployment) to achieve a 
greater rate of job creation. 

Tertiary students, to some 
extent, have provided one 
model of the organisation, con¬ 
sciousness and political pres¬ 
sures that can lead to a high 
rate of job-creation. Their job- 
creation rate last year, instead 
of being about the national 
average (30 per cent), ap¬ 
proached 90 per cent. 

If movements against unem¬ 
ployment are to succeed in 
reducing the inequalities that 
unemployment places on disad¬ 
vantaged groups in our society, 
they will organise around a 
theme such as a “fairgo for all” 
rather than around narrow sec¬ 
tional interests. 

The political and economic 
forces that act together in shap¬ 
ing the country, by continuing 
to give unemployment a low 
priority (cows seem more im¬ 
portant than humans) have 
undermined a central concept 
of social justice in New Zealand 
society, that of "the fair go". 

Will society now act to 
undermine those political and 
economic forces? 

(1) Reading the annua] iieports oT the 
Department of Labour for 1979, 1980 
and 1981, one finds reft rente to many 
more evaluation studies, research prel¬ 
ects and investigation* into mining pro¬ 
grammes and related areas (YPTP, 
training incentive schema, retraining 
and redeployment assistance, appren¬ 
ticeship, graduate employment) than in¬ 
to programmer Tor "privileged" groups 
of unemployed workers (SCSP and tex¬ 
tile package). Other employment pro¬ 
grammes were lefl unreiearched. The 
only “research" carried out on the 
unemployed was an investigation of 
their educations! qualifications! 

(2) Research concerning the restruc¬ 
tured textile workers has been carried 
out by the following people (Organisa¬ 
tions and/or funding sources ore detailed 
as arc locations researched.): H Barnes 
and G Wagner, Department of Labour, 
Shannon and Mosgiel; J Cullen, Otago 
University, Mosgiel; D ftrrltli, Massey 
University, Shannon! M Hancock, 
Working Women 1 * Council, Mosgiel; R 
Lang, Srudent Community Service Pro- 

E rainnK, Shannon! W Rom, Victoria 
fnlve rally, MngieL 

(3) Two projects on the SCSP have 
been completed, one published by the 
Ministry of Recreation and Sport, the 
other Cat vert’s thesis submitted si Vte- 
wris University. In addition the Labour 
Department's 1981 annual report talks 
of an evaluation or SCSP to be carried 
out. 

(4) The Major Projects Advisory 
Group hsa attempted some calculations 
on ihn demand for labour in the con¬ 
st ruction phase of the "big project*'*. 
However this analysis b earned out after 
investment decisions have been made, it 
docs not nuke calculation* for the 
operational stages or the project*. 
Acknowledgements, Thinfa are due 
to a number of colleagues for their 
aislstuce and critical comments, in par¬ 
ticular Allan Level! and Geoff Fougtre 
provided: tuefhl llisighu in some key 
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New interest in CER from Canberra politicians Trade opportunities^nNoumea still go Wine 

from Keith Hooper represented both sides of the competitive world, where the to help New Zealand make a H similar project planned for O 


from Keith Hooper 
in Canberra 

ANY impression New 
Zealanders may have that 
Australia is not as interested as 
they in the much-talked-about 
Closer Economic Relationship 
(CER) was dispelled recently in 
Canberra. 

Local members of the 
Australia-New Zealand 
Businessmen's Council decided 
to hold a lunch meeting and in¬ 
vite a few parliamentarians, 
who might be interested in 
Australian-New Zealand rela¬ 
tionships, to come along as 
guests. 

The ANZBC, anticipating a 
handful response, was astonish¬ 
ed when, instead of five, 23 
parliamentarians turned up ar 
the Lakeside Inter national 
Hotel, including nine 
ministers. 

The 14 backbenchers 


represented both sides of the 
House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

As a Brat attempt by the 
ANZBC to hold a "ralkfesr” 
for the politicians, the meeting 
was an unqualilled success, 
particularly as it was held on a 
sitting day of what has become 
a busy session in Parliament. 

The ANZBC got over quite a 
few messages and equipped the 
MPs and senators with a bet 
ter knowledge of how to deal 
with trans-Tasman questions 
when they arise in either 
House. 

What sort of messages were 
passed is not clear, but other 
sources indicate: 

• Australians no longer need 
convincing that it is in the 
mutual interest that the two 
countries must have something 
closer between them if they ex¬ 
pect to improve their respective 
positions in an increasingly 


com peril i vc world, where the 
advantages lie with groupings 
such as rhe European 
Economic Community. 

• There is no doubt that, ir¬ 
respective whether the ruling 
National Party or Labour won 
the election this weekend, 
CER negotiations will be given 
a more urgent impetus, even if 
Social Credit holds the balance 
of power. 

• CER has been played down 
purposely this year by 
Australia so that country 
would not be seen as exerting 
intcifrrcjKc in the election. 

u- 1 Despite file low profile 
maintained, Australian 
negotiators consider much ad¬ 
vance was achieved to resolving 
differences which had seemed 
incapable of solution. 

• There is an increasing genu¬ 
ine desire on this side that 
Australia must do what it can 


to help New Zealand make a 
faster upturn from its present 
economic recession. 

• Whatever is done in this 
area is not seen as being likely 
to affect the main thrust of the 
Australian economy, pegged to 
the resources boom. 

Meanwhile, Australia in 
September had a visit from a re¬ 
search team of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, which is ex¬ 
pected to issue early next year 
on the prospects OECD fore¬ 
sees for Australia to the year 
1990. 

And a k-uni of tap interna¬ 
tional investment experts late 
last month arrived with rhe 
same research aim. 

As well as talking in 
Canberra with key Govern¬ 
ment figures, the visitors held 
talks in Sydney and Melbourne 
with equally important 
counterparts in their specific 


Nobody would be 
without us. 
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It’s common sense. ' 1 -- 

For instant recognition and superior protection; in the office, 
on the farm, in the home, at work or play. You choose the best. 
Lusteroid! 

The versatile Lusteroid range of high performance specialist 
coatings covers all spheres of industrial activity. 

So when a specialized coating is called for. Call us. 


Monahan Road, Mt Wellington, 
P.O.Box 22-122, 

Auckland 6. 

Telephone 578-059 


Tunnel Grove, Gracefield, 
P.O. Box 38-265, 
Wellington. 

Telephone 688-592 


Wickham Street, Bromley, 
P.O. Box 2277, 
Christchurch. 

Telephone 842-083 
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HIGH PERFORMANCE PAINTS AND SPECIALIST COATINGS 
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Kissinger...down under. 

fields and made trips to certain 
resource areas such as New 
South Wales’ Hunter Valley 
and Queensland’s Mt Isa. 

In the team, which comprises 
the powerful Chase Manhattan 
Bank international advisory 
committee, were Chase head 
David Rockefeller, former 
United States Secretary of 
State, Dr Henry Kissinger, 
Ford Chairman Phillip 
Caldwell, Fiat chairman 
Giovanni Agnelli, Peugeot 
chairman Paul Pararye, Im¬ 
perial Chemical Industries 
chairman Sir Maurice 
Hodgson, Royal Dutch Shell 
chairman Gerd Wager and, as 
spokesman for oil interests, 
Sheik Ahmed Juffali. 

Throughout a four-day stay, 
the team was surrounded by in¬ 
tensive security and the visit 
had been kept quiet until the 
team arrived. 

The only thing certain was 
that the Australian Govern¬ 
ment was very satisfied that the 
visit had been made, especially 
since it came not long after 1C1 
Australian chairman Milton 
Bridgtand had blamed the 
Fraser Government for causing 
ICI to postpone one of its big¬ 
gest Australian projects yet, the 
establishment of a $A50G 
million petrochemical plant at 
Point Wilson, Victoria. Last 
April, it shelved a $400 million 


similar project planned fa 
Botany Bay, NSW. 

Bridgland said the Point 
Wilson move was ofTbecauseof 
uncertainties surroundiat 
Government support ft! 
manufacturing industry. 

He said ICI could get » 
assurances that the petroleum 
industry would not he included 
in an inquiry by the Industm 
Assistance Commission o t 
areas which might have drift 
cut. According to Bridgland, 
the Government had told his 
company two years ago Ha 
chemical industries would ms 
be referred to the IAC Inquiry 
until 1984. Yet recently \ht 
commission had been in¬ 
structed to look at general tariff 
reductions. 

What Bridgland ought to 
have done — he may yet doit, 
one might expect - was toswi 
support in the Senate for Id's 
case. 

The Senate, now hostile to 
the Government with the 
Australian Democrats and a 
Tasmanian independent 
holding the balance of power, 
recently twice rejected the 
Government’s overall salcs-tu 
measure, which was a salient 
feature of Treasurer John 
Howard's 1981-82 Budget, 
brought down in August. 

Subsequently. Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser saids 
third rejection would 
precipitate a double dissolution 
of Parliament. Then suddenly 
the Government did a turn- 
round and decided to review 
the measure, proving the 
Fraser threat had been bluff. 

Politically, it mwM have 
been foolish to have ratal the 
nation to an election <w 
would have become a 
emotive issue almost certain w 
lead to the ruling Liberal- 
National Country Parties coa t 
tion losing office, less than nail 
way through its term, to lbe 
Bill Hayden-led Labor Party 
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by David Roble 

\yHEN New Zealand opened a 
wiuulaie-general in Noumea 
jeveral years ago it was partly 
in response to what was cx- 
pKted io become a major 
growth area in Pacific trade. 

Ntw Caledonia did grow as a 
trading partner, but no as fast 
iseipected. Australia made the 
most notable gains and instead 
French Polynesia has become 
established as New Zealand’s 
most important francophone 
rrade comer. 

In fact, last year Tahiti 
replaced Western Samoa ns 
N'ev Zealand’s third-largest 
South Pacific export market 
and the consulate has now also 
tfcome accredited to Papeete 
(although trade is still the 
responsibility of our high com¬ 
mission in Suva). 

And in spite of an aggressive 
lading approach by Australia, 


New Zealand is still ahead of its 
trans-Tasman rival in French 
Polynesia — and likely to stay 
i hat way. 

But New Zealand still has ex¬ 
port and import opportunities 
going begging in New Cale¬ 
donia which will go Australia’s 
way if moves aren’t made to 
grasp them. 

New Zealand’s share of the 
$400 million a year New 
Caledonian import market was 
only 4.5 per cent in the 
December 1980 year (up slight¬ 
ly from the two previous years). 
And yet this is our nearest 
South Pacific neighbour. 

France, of course, topped the 
table with a 33.7 per cent share, 
but Australia (10.7 per cent) 
was in second place ahead of 
the rest of the European Com¬ 
mon Market (8.9 per cent), the 
United States and Japan. 

Australia has an advantage 
over New- Zealand in that it is 


supplying several products 
such as rice, sugar, flour and 
butane gas which are not readi¬ 
ly produced by New Zealand. 

However, what is really 
hindering New Zealand is the 
lack of recognition of the poten¬ 
tial of a high-spending and 
sophisticated market and the 
fact that trade is already lop¬ 
sided — in our favour. New 
Zealand imports virtually 
nothing from New Caledonia 
while exporting $20 million 
worth. 

Negotiations between New 
Zealand importers and New 
Caledonia’s Services Ruraux 
for the supply of out-of-season 
and exotic fruit and vegetables 
— such as lychees, mandarins, 
grapefruit, green beans and 
capsicums -> are under way 
and could lead to a 
breakthrough. 

And imports from the Pacific 
territory would give a fillip to 


the twicc-a-momh shipping ser¬ 
vice provided by Sofrana 
Unilines which returns to New 
Zealand almost empty at pres¬ 
ent. 

“New Zealand could do bet¬ 
ter in exports, too, than it is 
managing in spite of Australian 
competition and import control 
difficulties," says Albert Cara- 
dant, marketing officer with the 
New Zealand consulate in 
Noumea. 

He sees considerable pros¬ 
pects for products such as glass 
(provid i ng prices are com¬ 
petitive), solar water heaters, 
aluminium extrusion construc¬ 
tion products, and new roofing 
materials other than galvanised 
iron sheeting. 

Air New Zealand’s replace¬ 
ment of its weekly DC10 llight 
to Noumea with a Boeing 737 
has also put a dent in New 
Zealand’s exports because of a 
drop in available airfreight 


capacity from around 20 tonnes 
to two tonnes. 

Among casualties were a $2 
million a year trade in oysters 
destined for Noumea’s plush 
restaurants. Australia filled the 
gap. 

Although the French airline 
UTA also runs a weekly DC10 
service to Noumea it has 
limited spare freight capacity 
because of the heavy demand 
for goods from France and the 
Common Market. 

Ol all the islands in the South 
Pacific, die French territories 
enjoy by far (he highest stand¬ 
ard of consumer living, at least 
among the elite. They are 
potential markets for an in¬ 
credibly wide range of goods 
and merchandise from basic 
toudsiufis to luxury iu-ms; 
front meat ro high fashion. 

Overall, customers are 
widely-travelled, well-educated 
and sophisticated, and are 


The warid drinks 
our Export.” 


As a sportsman and a world 
traveller my social occasions are 
few and far between. 


But when the occasion does 


arise, I always find Leopard 
Export Lager is readily available. 
Whether it’s London, 


Singapore, New York, Toronto or 
Los Angeles, the world finds a good 
reason to drink our Export. 

I like to think that’s our secret. 
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prepared to — and can — buy 
from any source in the world. 

Bui Carndam sounds a note 
of caution for would-be New 
Zealand exporters. 

“I can foresee more dif¬ 
ficulties in future since the 
change of government in 
France," lie says. 

“Since the socialists gained 
power there has been a ten¬ 
dency to withhold import 
licences to conserve overseas 
funds. Trading policy is now 
directed towards developing 
local industries and to avoid 
importing products from coun¬ 
tries outside the Common 
Market that are not strictly re¬ 
quired. 

“A common market of *1 k- 
Pacific would he the answer. 
We could certainly buy within 
our region instead of Iniym.: 
from Europe — if evervotie in 
the Pacific was trading on Mich 
u pattern. 

‘‘Tahiti's hading policy ic 
different from New 
Caledonia's. It has ttieaier 
freedom over choosing p . 
trading partners." 

Rut with the economic and 
political re fin ms being Con¬ 
sidered by President l ; i jihdi* 
Mitterrand's admmist ration tin 
both New ('.ikdoiii;i and 
Tahiti a "Paata common 
maiket” is no lunger t I'.u- 
letchcd dream. 

Dick Dkeiwe, vice-pieudem 
of the (lover nine ill Council in 
New Caledonia, i*. confident 
his administration will -mnt 
have greater comiol nvei a- 
own trade policy. 

‘Tin sure New Zealand 
could have a lx-net pl.Kv m nut 
trading relationship than it has. 
Better control of our own af¬ 
fairs would help this,’’ he says. 
But because of high import 
. duties and indirect taxation, the 
cost of goods on the local 
market is expensive. For exam¬ 
ple, a product which sells in 
New Zealand for, say, SI 
would be priced at least $2.50 
in New Caledonia. 

At presenr, meal is the major 
export commodity, earning 
$3.1 million in the December 
1980 year. This was followed 
by timber ($2.3 million) and 
dairy products ($2 million), 
then manufactured goods ($1.7 
million). 

Several New Zealand com¬ 
panies have taken a key interest 
’ in joint ventures with New 
Caledonian firms such as in ice 
cream products, the paper in¬ 
dustry and stock feed. 

Nickel, in spite of the 
depressed world market, is still 
■ by far New Caledonia's big 
money-spinner, supporting 
about 75 per cent of the annual 
territorial budget of around 
$220 million. Last year, 
2,012,100 tonnes of nickel were 
exported — slightly down on 
; 1979. 

Some New Caledonians in 
the import-export business see 
the present population or 
( 140,000 as being loo small. 
Only about 70,000 buyers com¬ 
prise, the market which is near 
saturation, they say. 

They argue that with a grow¬ 
ing population of 200,000 
(boosted. IVom Immigration) 
and expanding industries, the 
market .would boom. 

But this concept is politically 
unacceptable to the lorgest 
l ethnic, group, the Melaneslans, 
who are already bitter about be¬ 
ing a 1 minority:, lit • their 
.homeland. \ 
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Across the Pacific — and almost a world apart 


by Frank Thorpy 

ATTRACTIVE these days for 
dollar-carefiil New Zealand 
tourlsu and definitely different 
—if not delightfully so — Chile 
and Argentina are neighbours 
worth getting to know. 

The South American conti¬ 
nent has become readily ac¬ 
cessible to New Zealanders 
through the excellent 
Aerollneas Argentines polar 
flight, which links Auckland 
and Buenos Aires direct in 
about 10 hours nonstop. 

On my previous visit to 
Argentina last December, the 
exchange rare was 2300 pesos 
to the US dollar and prices for 
the tourist were stupendous. 
(Example: between $4 and $6 
for a can of beer or a coffee in a 
good establishment.) 

I always have a meal at La 
Cubana, famed as the best steak 
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restaurant in a country famous 
for steaks. Last December at 
lunch, for a fillet steak, a salad, 
a roll and a half bottle of wine, 
the bill was $US70I 

In October, with the ex¬ 
change rate around the 8000 
pesos to the US dollar, an ex¬ 
cellent three-course dinner in¬ 
cluding fresh strawberries and 
cream for dessert at the same 
restaurant with my wife, came 
to less than $U530 for us both. 

At the present rate of ex¬ 
change (about 11,500 pesos to 
the US dollar a few days ago) 
Argentina is a great bargain for 
the New Zealand tourist. 

Beunos Aires is an elegant, 
well disciplined city with the 
beat shopping in South 
America. Leather handbags, 
shoes and items auch as men's 
shirts, are all well made and, 
though not cheap, represent 
good value for the quality. 

Florida, the main shopping 


mall in the heart of the city, is 
like a miniature Bond Street 
crammed with luxurious mer¬ 
chandise — it even has a Har- 
rods department store! 

Everything is reasonably 
priced in Buenos Aires, except 
the hotels — the main oneB 
have kept their prices in US 
dollars, not subject to the 
devaluation of the peso. 
Despite this, we were able to 
find for an impecunious New 
Zealand friend, shocked at pay¬ 
ing $109, including tax, for his 
room at a first-class hotel on his 
first night in Buenos Aires, a 
small neat hotel bedroom with 
bathroom attached, right in the 
heart of the city at $US15 a 
night. He liked it so much he 
extended his planned two-day 
atop and stayed a week. 

For the tourist, Argentina is 
now a pleasant stop on the way 
to Rio de Janeiro and Europe, 
but for the Argentinians, the 


ever-increasing devaluation, 
nearly 500 per cent in a year, 
spells trouble. Exports are 
down — meat exports, for ex¬ 
ample, reached only 340,000 
tons for the first nine months of 
this year, compared with a 
usual figure of around 800,000 
to one million tons. 

According to one source, 
ranchers are being compelled to 
Bell off their cattle for whatever 
they can get to meet their taxes 
and debts. This suits the 
Government because it helps to 
keep the cost of living down. 
Inflation is running about 120 
per cent. 

Fortunately, grain exports 
totalled 21 million tons for the 
first nine months, mostly to 
Russia. When former US Presi¬ 
dent Carter aBked for a world¬ 
wide ban on wheat sales to 
Russia, Argentina declined to 
co-operate and stepped into the 
breach leading to a very friend- 





ly Argentine-Soviet arrange¬ 
ment. Most of Argentina’s 
meat and fish now go to Russia. 

Unlike Chile or Brazil, the 
Army, Navy and Air Force do 
not seem to work as a team, 
leading to indecisiveness in im¬ 
portant issues in spite of the 
presence of a strong military 
government. 

Two foreign issues face 
Argentina: 

• The Falkland Islands (or 
Malvinas, as Argentinians 
prefer to call them). One 
English-language paper wrote 
that if President Viola were to 
rub boot polish on his face and 
start reciting the Marxist 
litany, progressive opinion in 
Britain would force the hand¬ 
ing over of the islands within a 
week! 

• The Beagle Islands. An in¬ 
ternational commission some 
years ago awarded the islands 


to Chile, which has occupied 
them for many years. Argentina 
would not accept the deckL 
and requested Queen EiizabaJ, 
II to arbitrate and again the ver¬ 
dict went to Chile. The Pok 
has been asked to intervene aad 
there are indications that ibt 
decision will be the same. It & 
reported that the military ha 
no intention of relinquishing fa 
claim to the islands for anyone. 
The significance of the 
islands is that they are s step¬ 
ping stone to Antarctica which 
is assuming major importance, 
There have already been 
dashes between the two tides 
and the Chilean Navy is mass¬ 
ing in the Beagle Channel. 

Chile, on the other band, of¬ 
fers quite a contrast since I last 
visited it under the Alkndt 
government. 

In the streets of Santiago peo¬ 
ple look well-fed, well-clothed, 
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Argentina and Chile offer NZ travellers variety 


happy and purposeful. Infla- 
lion under Allende reached 600 
per cent. It is down this year to 
10 per cent, though living is 
not cheap. All tariffs are now 
10 per cem. 

Ab may be expected, there 
were howls of protest from 
manufacturers. But the low 
larifFs have made them more 
competitive and exports of 
white goods such as refrig¬ 
erators, washing machines etc, 
hitherto negligible, are now in¬ 
creasing to all other South 
American countries. 

Si years ago, the road in 
gom the airport was lined with 
primitive shacks without any 
facilities. They have been 


replaced with blocks of low- 
cost apartment houses. 

A subway, said to be the most 
modern in the world and built 
by French engineers, with 
clean bright well lit stations 
laid out in mosaics, runs from 
the airport to the far end of the 
city. The trains are comfor¬ 
table, noiseless and frequent. 

To a World War II veteran, 
th-: armed forces in Chile seem 
to be well disciplined, well dad 
and with an obvious pride in 
wearing the uniform — but, 
though in evidence, they are 
not obtrusive. 

The country is prepared for 
trouble when the Pope an- 


THE TREASURY 

REVIEW OF BUILDING 
CONTROLS 

Following Industry submissions, Treasury has 
been authorised to Initiate a review of regulatory 
controls In the building and property Industry. 

The primary task of the review will be to develop 
8 strategy for reform of the regulatory control 
system to best suit New Zealand’s particular re¬ 
quirements and economy. Support for this review 
by professional and Industry associations and 
control agencies is expected to provide essential 
resources for a two year programme. Approval Is 
currently held to complete an Initial study and 
report to Government. It is proposed that the in¬ 
itial phase wilt be completed within six months 
and that the review should commence April 1982. 

The review will need to be carried out by a top- 
level management executive, experienced In the 
workings of the building and property industry 
who will work with the full co-operation of all In¬ 
volved parties. 

I The terms and conditions for carrying out the 
I Mew will be the subject of negotiation. Suitably 
qualified persons are invited to obtain copies of 
the Industry submissions and further Information 
on the review from Mr A Bowles, The Treasury, 
Ba0, Wellington. Telephone 722-733 Ext 
“^-Applications, which should be In writing to 
Mr Bowles, close on 18 December 1981. 
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nounces his decision over the 
Beagle islands. 

We flew down to the 
Magellan Straits at Punta 
Arenas over the most awe¬ 
inspiring Andean mountains 
covered in snow with huge 
glaciers ending in quiet lakes. 
On the plane which served 
Dutch butter and cream we met 
a sheep farmer from Tierra del 
Fuego who had spent three 
years at Lincoln College. 

Punta Arenas is a free port, 
Zona Franca, where one can 
find merchandise from all parts 
of the world at competitive 
prices and non dutiable except 
for cars taken back into Chile 
proper. 

For instance, Volkswagon 
Beetle cars made in Brazil sell 
at SUS4650. If taken back to 
Chile proper under two years, 
the price would be SUS6990. 
The cars are very popular with 
the large military forces station¬ 
ed around the straits area which 
are in a state of readiness. 

(One instance of the distor¬ 
tions caused by currency 
devaluations: while we were in 


Argentina, a Brazilian ship 
landed 2000 VW Beetles 
bought to sell at around 
SUS5000, but because of 
devaluation, they would have 
to be sold for $US15,000, an 
impossible price for Argenti¬ 
nians. The local agent has been 
given 12 months' credit by the 
Brazilians and he expected to 
dear the cars well within this 
period, mostly to the armed 
forces.) 

The United States Senate, in 
November, overwhelmingly 
repealed a live year ban on 
military assistance to the 
Pinochet government of Chile. 
Senator Jesse Helms said that 
the restrictions had not helped 
the victims of human rights 
problems in Chile and had 
penalised the American 
economy because other coun¬ 
tries sold weapons that 
Americans were precluded 
from selling. 

“We have always felt the ban 
was more damaging to the 
United States and its trade rela¬ 
tions than it was to Chile which 
rurned to other sources of sup¬ 
ply," he said. 


Similar remarks were made 
to me by prominent Chilean 
businessmen. “There are only 
two countries which now ban 
trade with Chile, Cuba and 
New Zealand. We don’t care 
about the Cuban ban but we 
are distressed by the New 
Zealand ban as we should be 
friends.” 

Chile last year imported 
$US45 million of dairy pro¬ 
ducts from ail over the world, 
except from New Zealand. 
This year the Government has 
announced a yearly target of 
90,000 low-cost houses. The 
timber will naturally come 
from Chile, but New Zealand is 
well placed to supply many an¬ 
cillary items and could even 
tender for some of the housing. 

Our trade ban does not make' 
sense. We are the losers. 

On the human rights side 
there are probably more 
political prisoners in Argentina 
and certainly there are many 
more people missing there. 
Even today 100 mothers keep a 
daily vigil outside the presiden¬ 
tial palace in Buenos Aires 
demanding to know the 


whereabouts of their children. 

Asked in an interview in a 
Brazilian paper about the peo¬ 
ple who disappeared. President 
Viola recently said: “It is a 
regrettable circumstance 
resulting from a war against 
terrorism that Argentina did 
not look for, and did not 
want.” 

Perhaps the fact that Argen¬ 
tina is friendly with Russia 
while Chile and Chino are 
becoming friends may have 
some bearing. 

Chile has just announced a 
joint Antarctic expedition with 
China and the Chinese Prime 
Minister will pay a visit early 
in the New Year — moves 
perhaps unpalatable to both 
Argentina and Russia, and 
perhaps reflected in the attitude 
of SUP supporters here. 


Frank Thorpy, NBR'a wine 
writer, has bean the honorary 
consul for Brazil in Now 
Zealand for 14 years and has 
visited South America 17 
times, including six visits to 
Chile and Argentina. 


No wonder 

your workers 
get hot 

under the collar 


Dirt, fumes, extremes of heat and cold — any of 
these causes worker discontent, and many 
workplaces have $1] of them! As a direct result, 
output falls and the accident rate rises (there 
are statistics to prove it). 

How come we know so much? We’ve been 
improving working conditions in factories and 
offices for 30 years now, throughout New 
Zealand and throughout the world. No job is too 
big or too small. We can supply a complete 
system for a factory complex, or we will install 


a single ventilator in a small workshop. Our 
trained maintenance crews, working out of 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, ensure 
continuing operation at optimum efficiency. 

For expert, specialised advice on working 
environment managemefit, call in Colt. Your 
nearest Sales Engineer is only a phone call 
away, 

Auckland: Graham Taylor 276-5805 
Wellington: Mike Anderson 286-779 
Christchurch: Mark Green 798-230 
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Computers in government 


Govt called on to honour Poly commitment 


A CALL for the Government 
to honour its original plan for 
the Poly school computer has 
come from one of the chief 
designers of the software for 
the machine. 

“This was a development in¬ 
itiated by Government, with 
funds from the Development 
Finance Corporation, and 
Government has a responsibili¬ 
ty not to let it fall,' 1 said Alec 
Utting, of Progeni. 

The machine may have been 
developed by Wellington Poly¬ 
technic and Progeni, among 
others, but the idea of a major 
development effort “was spark¬ 
ed off by the Minister,” and 
the Government should finish 
the protect it initiated, by 
choosing Poly as the standard 
for New Zealand secondary 
schools, said Utting. 

“ff they don’t carry it 
through, it will be taken 
overseas like the baby in¬ 


cubator," he warned in a 
reference to the Premicare in¬ 
cubator, designed by local firm 
Datamcdical and licensed to 
American interests in face of 
lack of interest at home (NBR t 
November 3, 1980). 

Asked if he was implying that 
Poly should be selected for 
local school dissemination 
regardless of the quality of 
private competition, he replied 
"yes." 

“The time for tendering was 
before the project started,” said 
Lilting. No tender had been 
issued at that time, he agreed, 
“but the Education Depart¬ 
ment did look at what other 
machines were available." 

No firm course on computer 
selection for schools has emerg¬ 
ed from the department, but in 
the meantime, the schools have 
begun making up their own 
minds. 

The Rotorua High Schools 


Board has ordered four Poly 
configurations — 40 micro¬ 
processor workstations and 
four central control and storage 
modules — for the four 
Rotorua high schools. 

There are rumoured to have 
been as many as six further 
orders for Poly in advance of 
any Government commitment 
to subsidise a mass Poly exer¬ 
cise. 

If Poly were selected bb the 
subsidised standard machine, 
the Rotorua schools would 
presumably get a reimburse¬ 
ment of some or all of the 
$150,000 cost of the machines. 
Their situation in the event of 
anorher selection is not clear. 

The apparent hardening of 
attitude in the Poly lobby 
comes in the face of an increas¬ 
ingly close watch kept on the 
project by the private micro¬ 
computer industry. 

John Lovelock, representing 


the Microcomputer Industry 
Association told NBR, 
“Polycorp (the company form¬ 
ed to co-ordinate the making 
and marketing of Poly) is under 
some strain from the MIA 
pressure lobby, and it is becom¬ 
ing clear that it will have to 
justify fully the claimed advan¬ 
tages of Poly to the Education 
Deportment." 

Private microcomputer com¬ 
panies, including Lovelock’s 
own company, Microprocessor 
Developments Ltd, will shortly 
be demonstrating their latest 
machines to the department. 

Education Department 
spokesman Kevin Hearle 
denied this represented any 
new or more open attitude to 
Poly competition. “We’re not 
evaluating these machines; 
we’re just looking at them,” he 
said. "The makers asked us 
to." 

Lovelock is in an awkward 


position; os MIA spokesman on 
Poly and producer of a com¬ 
petitive machine, he is also now 
a supplier of parts for Poly. 

NBR , in fact, proved a 
catalyst in heading off a row be¬ 
tween MDL and Polycorp 
earlier this month. The result 
was an order for Epson printers 
through MDL, rather than 
from Japan. 

Polycorp intially approached 
MDL for information about 
the Epson primers. MDL 
understood that the printer had 
been favoured and confidently 
expected an order. 

But then it had notice from 
Epson manufacturer Shinshu 
Seiki that Polycorp had ap¬ 
proached the Japanese com¬ 
pany directly for a price quota¬ 
tion. 

Rather than encouraging 
local industry — its stated aim 
— Polycorp was actually handi¬ 
capping its business, Lovelock 
told NBR. 

The company relied on its 
agency activities for the 
cashflow to support home 
manufacture in other areas, he 
said. 


“ tr -N “ Unto, 
NBR tried unsuccessfully ro 
contact Polycorp general man. 
a .f", Tan c °ombe. Told of 
NBR s interest, Coombe went 
straight Jack l0 Lovelock, and 
had u ’lengthy discussion 11 : 
this resulted in an assume 
that the Epson printers would 
be purchased through the local 
linn. 

Coombe admitted that 
Lovelock’s expressed opposi¬ 
tion to Poly had aroused doubts 
that the printers would be 
forthcoming when needed. 
This had led to the attempt to 
dual with Japan. 

But Polycorp now had bis 
word that supplies through 
MDL would be reliable. 

All other imported com¬ 
ponents of the system had been 
purchased through local 
agents, said Coombe, and prod¬ 
uction of the first hatch of 
Polys for school use is under 
way. 

Polycorp has at the same 
time begun to explore the 
Au-sirjliun market. 
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There are times when you’d appreciate 
a little back chat- from your calculator. 


For example - when you've just 
finished punching up column after column 
of figures and you are now ready to check 
them with someone - but where is that 
someone - too busy? gone to lunch? 

The Canon SP- * 2BOD has the answer 
- literally. Just punch the replay button 
and it talks back to you. 

This is typical of Canon's innovative 
approach to calculators. Besides providing 
the functions you’ve come to expect from 
the modern calculator Canon have 
developed specialised functions, that tailor 
a calculator to meet the needs of today's 
specialised business. 

Canon's comprehensive range, their 
design quality and 12 month guarantee 
havB made Canon Desk Top calculators 
respected throughout the world. 




Canon L1018 Live Memory 
A compact desk top calculator Tor 
an endlasB range of office 
situations. This highly capable 
calculator has a 10 digit capacity, 
memory, percentage key. 
constant Item count and largB 
space operator keyboard. 


The Canon Kfi-D Is a low priced 
10 digit printing and display 
calculator that provides high 
speed and quiet printing from the 
easy-lo-operate keyboard. A 
versatile desk top calculator that 
kicJudBB a memory, a constant 
Ram count, and percentage key 
functions. 



In Naw Zealand Canon chose Kerridge 
□aeon to supply and service the Canon 
range, because Kerridge Odeon's back-uo 
service is without equal. 

See the Canon range at 132 Symonds 
Street. Auckland, phone 790-581* 
Embassy Theatre Building. Wellington - 
phone 850-449; or 156 Bealey Ave, ’ 
Christchurch, phone 60-222 and leading 
office equipment suppliers. 


Another example — the Cum 
P ttor. This 12 digit calculator 

£ es the difference between 
is In a day and dates to a year 
toaetftu with aS the normal 
calculator functions. II Is Ideally 
suited to the calcutattoff and 
recording of wages. Interest ■. 
payments, schedules or any 
situation where Urns and cqstlngg 
an Involved. 


him there's the Canon P12400 
cross total calculator. This untaue 
12 digit catcifelor totals up to 12 
columns ot Cgures' either - 
horizontally or vertically and gives 
percentage ratios. It also h» 98 
program slaps [com which you 
«n write smell simple 
programs making repetitive ' 
catenations as easy as adding up 
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Fewer flaws in Customs 
Casper computer system 


THE Customs Department 
computer system Casper — 
four years in the making — is 
| finally fimaioning “modcrote- 
, ly well”. 

Bur the department has not 
yet tried the more complex 
parts of the system — the infor¬ 
mation retrieval transactions 
which gather information from 
several parts of the database. 

The system’s response in ex¬ 
perimental runs has not been 
too good, according to inform¬ 
ed sources. 

Casper is already being used 
successfully to enter informa¬ 
tion about consignments of 
goods coming into Wellington 
by sea. A similar function is 
operating, in part, at Christ¬ 
church. 

But there is an "insufficient 
reservoir" of data accumulated 
so far for the so-called “linked 
inquiry” to be of any use to 
Customs; this is expected to be 
available midway through next 
year. 

The linked inquiry produces 
several records out of the 
database according to entered 
criteria, for example: "Who im¬ 
ported more than $1000 worth 
of widgets this month?" 

Brian Gibson, manager of the 
Trenrham Computer Centre, 
where Casper is run, told NBR 
that he had "no reason to be 
disappointed with the response 
times” on complex transac¬ 
tions. “They are far better than 
I have been able to achieve on 
other systems." 

He declined to specify 
figures, emphasising that 
response time depended on the 
complexity of the transaction 
and other work on the machine. 
But times as long as five 
minutes have been mentioned 
to NBR, and this was a con¬ 
siderable improvement on per¬ 
formance some months ago, we 
were told. 

■ Gibson referred NBR to. 
Dick Wheeler, general manager 


of the SSC's Computer Ser¬ 
vices Division, who heads ihe 
"Casper cntnmiitce”. 

Hut Wheeler, too, declined to 
comment «m response times on 
the more complex transactions; 
it would be meaningless, he 
said, to give a “snapshot" 
measure of a system which was 
still under development. 

Reports persist that the per¬ 
formance of I he more complex 
parts of Casper is not whai it 
was expected to be at this wage 
of development. 

The latest inefficiencies hsve 
led to sonic ill feeling « ® e 
highest levels of the Stale Ser¬ 
vices Commission. 

A race could develop, with 
staff at the Trenrham computer 
centre trying to shorten tta in¬ 
quiry response time, before 
Customs needs that part of iw 
system. 

At the moment, response 
time even to simpler inquiries 
is not remarkable. 

Immediately after entry 
data, the system checks for £ 
rors and reports back tot 
operator. On urgent C^tc- 
gory A”) tasks, i CaW* 
specified five seconds or 
for this process and this 

is now being reached by i 
80 per cent of transactions, 
a Customs spokesman. 

Subsequent inquiry 
average-size single entry '* 
running between five and 

"mm of the actual procejW‘3 

is done from "check tm 
printed by the computer 
tem, highlighting cad** 
tors in the entries, f uch 
abnormally high value* 
might merit examination; 
check list is rnanuaUy 

pared with the original, in¬ 
voices. 1 ■ • .iiJ; 

“We are feeling prtpJK. 
about the current: »»»—_• 
system, but we hope wfr » 
response' times 
the Custom* spokesman 
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by Stephen Bell 

RAPID moves into office 
automation by several suppliers 
in recent weeks made Auckland 
and Wellington seminars by 
word processing specialist Pat 
Seybold particularly timely. 

Consultant and publisher of 
the regular Seybold Report on 
word processing, she confessed 
that her own publication found 
ihe new moves of November 
too much of a deluge to man¬ 
ege. Medium-sized computer 
vendors have moved with a 
vengeance into the already 
crowded office automation 
business. 

For Hewlett-Packard (see 
Page 35), the automated office 
venture is a move into an 
almost untouched field. Data 
General and Digital Equip¬ 
ment, long tiptoeing around 
ihe edges of word processing, 
hive at last gone in in earnest, 
and even old-stager Wang man¬ 
aged another revolutionary 
development. 

It all appears to be part of the 
perception of the new market 
for the "electronic office”, or 
perhaps what should have been 
the target all along. The con¬ 
cept is suddenly being sold 
very much to the executive, 
rather than approaching the 
company discreetly through 
word processors in the typing 
pool. 

The most promising way to 
approach office automation 
nowadays was as a management 
information system with DP 
equipment providing the 
"backbone", Seybold told 
NBR. 

Many companies which had 
begun on the word-processing 
route ended up with a muss of 
compatible word-processors 
® yfcch it was very difficult to 
Ihe skeleton of an office 
automation system. 

But at the same lime, there 
*“* weaknesses in the wurd- 
PJfttHing software currently 
offered by the traditional data 
processing suppliers; as a rule 
“was inferior to that oflered by 
long-established word- 
processing firms, with a luck of 
attention to case of operation. 

The executive user did not 
10 be bothered with long 
Hying sequences and n “com- 
Pttter-Ufee 1 vocabulary. 

It was for this reason that the 
^ generation of “manage- 
fo]J^ nr £ rmatl0n s y s[ems ’’ had 
2*®* The “office 
a roulc represented 

tirwi , crack at the same 

ftES. ra,h£r ra0rc 

>ht told NBR, |, would 
what «, Ur ywrs before we see 
rally cu,™ office 

seemed to 
(, what 

Present °, hear ’ even »f her 
lie sidp^! Mnt heavily on 
ware d ° f hardware Bn <* soft- 

isS ? ne . thought, 
or D | Bnni e y r “ se [ he question 
^fore eauin ° mCe Procedures 
the qiSn 1 ™ 01 selection i hut 

ciclEE 01100 were aImost 

“What 1 ° n — 

texwlf) do you UBe 
CJes Preprocessor 
^ nJ'P^sing bost? 


what the mission of your com¬ 
pany is," before installing any 
kind of office automation. 

She cited the case of an in¬ 
surance company, whose data¬ 
base was organised in terms of 
the objective of "selling in¬ 
surance policies”. When it took 
thnt “step bnck”, they 
discovered that management 
was coining round to thinking 
of "providing a financial ser¬ 
vice to people”. This change of 
objective demanded a com¬ 
pletely different way of organis¬ 


ing the database, and the 
management information sys¬ 
tem. 3 

But it was unrealistic, she in¬ 
sisted, to think of business 
goals in a vacuum. There was 
usually some existing hardware 
m the organisation, which to 
some extent influenced the 
direction of economical future 
progress: “I’ve never worked 
on a completely clean slate,” 
she said. 

In many cases, the true goals 
of the company five years away 


and the kind of information 
system necessary would not be 
perceived by management until 
it had tried out something in 
practice. 

So the consultant, who often 
had a clearer perspective on 
things, was reduced to “under¬ 
hand’’ tactics. “I often help 
people organise their system in 
the way they think they need it, 
but at the same time, 1 make 
sure it can be changed so that it 
will fit the way they’re really 
going," said Seybold. 


PAT Seybold's name Is well Known to anyone who has taken a 
serious interest in tha development of word-processing and office 
automation equipment. Her monthly Soybold Report offers con¬ 
structive criticism of new equipment for the local market, an early 
warning of what is emerging In the United States. 

She also carries out consulting assignments both for users and 
for suppliers; often her criticisms bring about appropriate changes 
to the equipment before it reaches the showroom. 

Her seminars in Auckland and Wellington last week attracted an 
audience of about 70 apiece - not as wide an interest as an¬ 
ticipated; organiser Wordbank. an Auckland consultancy, had 
originally planned two Auckland events, but had to amalgamate 
them. 

But it was plainly an interested audience and. significantly, a 
management, rot her than secretarial audience, with a sprinklinq of 
equipment vendors. 

We present bore some of tha highlights of Pal Sevhold's com¬ 
munis at the seminar and in an interview with NBR. 
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AH I Hygrade Packaging provide a 
complete packaging service to New 
Zealand Industry. Our research and 
development enables us to provide 
innovative packaging and graphic design 
specifically tailored to the needs of 
manufacturer and retailer. That’s why 


you’ll find our packaging in such diverse 
areas as the Wine, Produce, Fish, Dairy, 
Food, and Meat industries. AH I Hygrade 
Packaging can develop better packaging 
for your product — give us a call and get 
into a faster and better packaging system 
than you thought possible. 
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New future for the humble telephone 



Pat Seybold . . . phone fan. 


A GOOD many executives in 
the United States have obvious¬ 
ly already taught themselves to 
use the conventional computer 
keyboard and software, simply 
because nothing else was 
available. 

But for the computer-aided 
manager of the future, word¬ 
processing specialist Pat Sey¬ 
bold saw an interface based on 
familiar tools like the report, 
memo and diary — in electronic 
versions — and, above all, the 
telephone. 


The vendors are clearly 
thinking along the same lines, 
with voice perceived as a 
critical part of present and 
future office systems. Wang, 
Digital and IBM are among 
those who have already marked 
out a role for digitised voice 
messages and voice annotations 
to documents among their 
latest products — though ac¬ 
ceptance here clearly depends 
on the Post Office. 

At its simplest, level, storage 
of voice messages can eliminate 


what the Americans call "tele¬ 
phone tag" - I telephone you; 
you arc out. I leave a message; 
you, replying to my message, 
find I’m in a meeting; and so 
forth. 

But digitised voice message- 
handling is a major improve¬ 
ment over the tape-based 
answer-phone systems. A single 
facility can be centralised at the 
office switchboard, and this, in 
turn means a single message in¬ 
tended for several people, need 
only be recorded once and can 



—an invaluable business partner of the silent (but never sleeping) 
variety — is now available. To ensure your copy while limited stocks 
last, simply fill in and mail the Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. 





F INTRODUCING THE NEW 

Kodak 

Ektagraphic B-2AR 

Slide projector. 


Projecting the right image at all times. 


Any sales conference, 
business presentation or group 
discussion can only be enhanced 
by employing visual aids. You'll 
be well aware of the lack of 
attention span with an audio-only 
type of presentation, and that’s 
why we know you’ll welcome the 
introduction of the new Kodak 
Ektagraphic B-2AR Slide 
Projector. 

Now immediately available, 
it will enable you to have the 
very latest in audio/visual 
equipment for your organisation at 
a cost significantly lower than that 
for other ram parable slide 
projectors. 


The new B-2AR operates at 
50 or 60 Hz in two voltage 
ranges - 110 to 130 volts and 
220 to 240 volt?. When the 
power coni is plugged in and 
switched on, the B-2AR 
automatically sets itself to the 
available voltage supply. 

Focusing can be done away 
from the machine, and the choice 
of shaip Kodak EKTANAR 
lenses and coated internal optics 
ensures a crisp image with 
increased brightness, greatly 
assisting presentations in 
semi-dark conditions. 


The heavy-duty construction 
of the B-2AR ensures that a 
certain amount of heavy-handed 
treatment can be absorbed with 
no ill effects. 

For full technical information 
and details of accessories and lens 
options, please telephone or 
complete the coupon. 

r PLEASE SUPPLY FULL INreRMATTON " A 
ABOUT THE KODAK EKTAORaPHK J 

■ SLIDE PROJECTOR. MODEL B-2AR. . 

j NAME. I 

I ADDRESS. | 

IEE=EJ 
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be relayed to every recipient. 

One of Wang’s latest 
developments, as pan of its 
"Alliance" system, announced 
earlier this month, lets the ex¬ 
ecutive incorporate a voice 
message within a report. 

The executive at his or her 
audio terminal rends a memo, 
and appends messages ut rel¬ 
evant points such as "John, you 
follow up this point for me, 
please”; or, to the originator, 
"Arthur, are you sure these 
figures here are correct?" 

A speech message can, in a 
rudimentary way, be "edited" 
on the screen after recording. 

It sounds like the remote 
future, but it is available today, 
and if past experiences are any- 


7 h i 8 J°u B ° ^ No, 

Zealand business coma 

will not be slow io pick ku? 

Already, at least one mi 

local company is talking tf 

adopting the latest in 

office communication. 

The amalgamation of >», 
voice and "data” pro*,^' 
may actually come about mot 
quickly here than oversea, 
several at the seminar 
predicted. Precisely because of 
the high price of "computer" 
equipment on the local marker 
u would prove more economy 
oil to implement an integral 
system than to go into "warf 
processing”, "data processing" 
and office communications a 
separate systems. 


Home computer 
sets the trend 

THE second generation or "management information systems” 
and the new automated office perspective arose, ironically front the 
"home” computer, Pat Seybold told her audience. 

“Tens of thousands of managers, fiusiiaicd with the first 
generation of management information systems, based on the com¬ 
pany's central computer, bought their own personal computers. 
They started by using them at home at weekends, hut then ihtv 
began bringing them into the office. A new kind of monagcntcni 
information system was springing up in de facto ways.” 

Many organisations seeing this change taking place had the go»<i 
sense at least to standardise on tile brand of personal computer,'." 
that they could be integrated at a later stage. 

Nowadays, about 20 per cent of managers in the United Srjici 
had a personal computer on their desks, many were linked into 
communicating networks, mul word-processing and elfctwnk 
mail software had evolved to complement their new management 
information function. 

IBM’s personal computer, Seybold predicted, would teume 
one of the most important products the company had ever proiiK- 
ed, because of its potential rule in automated office networks- 


‘Wanderer’ settles 








THE National Library’s choice 
of a Facom M160 computer to 
run its bibliographic network 
may give a two-year home at 
last to a machine which Facom 
has had roaming around the 
country since its first local 
order, from Air New Zealand. 

The 160, it seemed, was to 
have a continual role of stand¬ 
ing in while clients waited for 
delivery of a larger-sculc M180. 

After serving this function 
for Air New Zealand in Auck¬ 
land, it moved on to Tasman 
Pulp and Paper at Kawcran. A 
few weeks ago, Tasman receiv¬ 
ed its 180 and the smaller 
machine continued on its way 
south to Wellington. 

It is now silting in Computer 
Consultants’ ‘back-up’ room in 
the Williams Building doing 
toll-call-billing duty for the 
Post Office, while it 8lso waits 
for a 180 machine. 

Its Post Office successor 
should arrive well in time For 
the roving computer to do duty 
for the National Library net¬ 
work. But Facom may alter¬ 
natively decide to bring in 
another Mi60 specially to do 
the job. 

The National Library’s 
system is not due to start work 
muil March or April, said a 
Facom spokesman, because the 
large disc storage subsystem re- 
quired has yet to arrive. The 
system will initially store more 
than 200 million bibliographic 
Words, requiring five billion 
characters of .disc storage. ' 

1 , The! Government has made 
an-unusual choice in deciding 
tp use the National Library 
pilot,system on a bureau basis, 

spreading the cost'over, the two- 

■ , y«T ' running ^period, rather 

■/„. -j ,’ m m ! '' ! % . -V r/>■ 

yZ;-t y C- V- Vi-x'V-/ V.V ■ 
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than purchasing die machtne 
outright. 

Cost of the pilot phase 
$782,(NX). Alter two years, the 
decision will he made to move 
tm to a permnnent manune- 

This could mean another Older 

for an Ml 80 - or wh« wt 
equivalent Facom machine it 
around at thnr time. 

The State Services Lomrms- 
sion docs not discount a nw £ 
onto n Government computer 
centre at this stage, but iw». 
observers consider this dou ' 
ful. In 1983, the network win 
begin to spread outside the w 
tionnl Library to terming 
libraries around the £ 

possibly accessible direct 

PU While security provisions M 
the Government centres 
tensive, there are bound 
lingering fears at 
public access to a 

which contains confid^; 

Treasury and public .njJF 
personnel information-, . < 

P The remaining, unjjjj 
question is: whatever 
to IBM? When the Wj. 
Library was first ■ 

sidering the 

loguing system ft*®-. :n J“K| 
con State, there 
Facom presence -•^.Si- 
seemed-the only linf . «£. 
rqent suitable to r# 

.^BM was Certainiysj|?fe 

bidding 

stage, • but, a ' 

Comrpl88ion spokesgsPr.^^ 

• "you’ve got'to nayjej^f^^'^ 
atewilUng.”' ■ /■ > i 

■It seems 1 j 

adhere to so'meco^POjm^ 
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WORD processing and 
management information are 
focuses of a major announce- 
njent by Hewlett-Packard. 

The electronics and com¬ 
puter manufacturer, normally a 
low-key marketer, has positive¬ 
ly slugged its audience around 
the head with the simultaneous 
revelation of more than 20 new 
processor, peripheral and soft¬ 
ware products and sketching of 
future strategies. 

The announcement, made at 
ihe beginning of this month in 
the United States, has been 
given the same "big impact" 
treatment locally. But presenta¬ 
tion here has so far been made 
only to existing H-P users, who 
have been preserved from "in¬ 
formation overload" by their 
own special interests mid by ad¬ 
vance knowledge of several uf 
the planned products. 

But those with no direct ex¬ 
perience of H-P equipment will 
doubtless need some time to 
v.n uni how the new products 
lit with one another and with 
prior H-P releases like the 125 
personal computer. This lust 
processor is bound to assume n 
place in the office network. 

H-P's new releases have 
marked out its position mimng 
the office automaton, with new 
v..)rd-processtng and manage¬ 
ment information tools and a 
Jnwing-up of plans lor liu.il 
jiid wide area networking, 
'■mmltanconslv, the exieti- 
wnluihetopoi'iis hintiscries 
pats it up among the main- 
fwraets. The 3tmo 
Model 64 is M-P’s lit si 
nudune to use the 12-lut v.'»ud 
jud has a processing lapahiliiy 
'■veil up in ihc HIM 43-11 nmge. 
/M* has already skirted the 
hinges of word processing with 
j software product known as 
fexi and Document Processor, 
bxjghi in from an outside sup- 
plier, but its new repertoire in- 
dudes a standard secretarial 
word-processing package, HP 
"ord; a specialised word- 
processing terminal, known as 
int -626W, and n more basic 
'^-editing program HI 1 Slate. 
Designed for people who 
jnly occasionally need to revise 
Wunents, HP Slate operates 
*5 s, “ d «<i H-P terminals, 
SjL H p p ^ord requires the 
626W for lull exploitation. 

J-' caparison with rival 
{^Processing packages, HP 
2->s reckoned fairly 1mm- 

its present form, but is 

a„r blc ° r fur,her 

JV s , tandard d «ign of H-P 
So7A Wi,har0wof, Tunc- 
the jrr? n *** lower rim of 
Kreen > l end s itself to word- 
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processing and management in¬ 
formation use, by providing 
one-keystroke commands. 

The function performed by a 
key at a part icular time is 
displayed oil the screen above 
it. 

On ihc wide-area com¬ 
munications from, H-P has an¬ 
nounced support Tor the X.25 
standard, the packet-switching 
protocol which is the basis of 
the New Zealand Post Office’s 
planned public network. 

The H-P processors and ter¬ 


minals are also capable of sup¬ 
porting IBM’s standard com¬ 
munications discipline, SNA. 

On the management informa¬ 
tion side, H-P has released a 
family of packages known col¬ 
lectively as Rapid/3000. These 
are based on a data dictionary, 
which allows natural user 
"views" of the data in the 
system to be superimposed on 
the physical organisation of the 
files. 

Being able to sec the data as it 
is organised in terms of his or 


her part of the business, the ex¬ 
ecutive can then handle it more 
easily using the other three 
tools, the transaction process¬ 
ing software Transact/3000 and 
the two report generators, 
Report/3000, designed for pro¬ 
grammers, and Inform/3000, 
designed for the non-program¬ 
ming user. 

The last named operates 
through menus, presenting 
sample report formats and ex¬ 
amples of data fields for the 
user to select. 


As its crucial communica¬ 
tions link in the office automa¬ 
tion system, H-P has revealed 
its intention to implement a 
local area network of Lite same 
ij’pe of Rank Xerox’s Ethernet 
{NBR, August 17). 

This will emerge within “the 
next couple of years," accord¬ 
ing to H-P spokesmen in Lhc 
United Stales. 

The purpose of the simul¬ 
taneous release is not clear, and 
no one in the local H-P office 


would comment. Local users 
have suggested that the big im¬ 
pact was simply a deliberate 
search for publicity by the 
previously low-profile com¬ 
pany. It certainly paid offin an 
American specialist journal, 
which devoted two full pages to 
the products. 

Hut in that case, said one 
local user, it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain why the firm did not 
make its big splash at its Berlin 
international users’ conference 
only a week before. 



This computer holds 
a world marathon record. 

Since its introduction in Japan, Facom V Series computers have set 
extraordinary new standards for computers everywhere. 

Already Facom's five-year running time between failure is unmatched by any 
other computer in the worldl 

And very few can match it's low maintenance rates. 

Which is why Facom is now No. 1 in Japan, and the fastest growing computer 
in Australia. ..... 

In New Zealand FACOM V-Series is exclusively represented by Challenge 4 


Computers. ., . , , 

As is SORD, the small business computer widely regarded as the most 
advanced — and definitely the most exciting-of its kind in the world today. 


If you'd really like to know how FACOM, SORD and our exceptional 
PERTEC distributed data processing systems can help make your busim 
more efficient, we'll send you our beautiful, FREE book. 


. Send for 

the FREE 

^ Computer book 
: now 


CHALBia 

ConiputersLtdMJi^ 

. Qur: business is making . 

Your business more efficient. . ' ■ 


^ Marketing Manager 
Challenge Computer Systems 
P.O. Box 3249 WELLINGTON. 


Please send me your FREE 
new computer book 


Name: 


Company: ... 

Address:... 

■........Phone No. 




















































































































































































































































